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WHO'S WHO 


HILAIRE BELLOC has returned to England after 
a three-months’ sojourn in New York. His lectures 
before the Graduate School of Fordham University 
during the past semester have now been published 
by the Fordham University Press under the title of 
The Crisis of Civilization. This is the latest in the 
multitudinous list of Belloc books. The first offer- 
ings to his little public were poetry attempts in 
1895, the year he finished his studies at Oxford. 
They made him immediately famous and his little 
public is now world-wide. . .. ENID M. DINNIS has 
been too long absent from our midst. She is a 
daughter to an Anglican clergyman, and her early 
years were spent in the English slums. At twenty- 
four, in 1897, she entered the Catholic Church. For 
ten years thereafter she established a high repu- 
tation in the worldly-magazine field. About 1909 
she tried religious writing and is now the ablest 
master of all in graceful religious humor and whim- 
sicality. Her books are many; her wit is undimmed. 
.. . ALEXANDER BEDENKOFF, feature writer 
for Novoye Russkoye Slovo, is a member of the 
Orthodox Russian Church, not in communion with 
Rome. His previous stories on Prince Kropotkin 
(November 14) and on Lenin’s Christmas Eve (De- 
cember 26) were interesting revelations. . . . SIS- 
TER MARY is the name of every nun in the United 
States. The particular name of the Sister who writes 
the article in this issue is for the present withheld. 
It should be blazoned forth. 
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CHEERING was the news that last Sunday, in one 
of the beleaguered steel plants, Divine service was 
held for the workers kept from going to Church 
by the picket line. Interesting was the detail that 
the services were held for all three religions, “‘Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Negro.” Strike troubles lead to 
many curious developments, such as shipping of 
sardines by mail, but this is one of the most 
original. Just what is this Negro religion that the 
steel industry has discovered? Is it of primitive 
African provenance; or is it one of the adaptations 
of Christianity that ethnologists talk about? Is it 
possible that during its mystic rites a minor liba- 
tion is poured to the great god Jimcro? Or was 
it conceived in the matrix of the linotype machine? 
When the storm is over we intend to ask Mr. Gird- 
ler or Mr. Lewis—which ever is still alive, if we 
are—the inside story. 


FOR the benefit of those who speak of the litur- 
gical-arts movement as of recent origin, we refer 
to the Book of Exodus, where we find that the 
two protagonists or possibly patron Saints of the 
movement were selected and appointed by none 
other than God Himself. Their names were Beseleel 
and Ooliab. “Behold,” said the Lord to Moses, “I 
have called by name Beseleel . . . of the tribe of 
Juda, and I have filled him with the spirit of God, 
with wisdom and understanding, and knowledge in 
all manner of work. To devise whatsoever may be 
artificially made of gold, and silver, and brass, of 
marble, and precious stones, and variety of wood. 
And I have given him for his companion Ooliab 
the son of Achisamech of the tribe of Dan.” These 
two gentlemen did “carpenter’s work, and tapestry, 
and embroidery in blue and purple, and scarlet 
twice dyed, and fine linen,” and they were able “to 
weave all things, and to invent all new things.” 
They “made the things that are necessary for use 
of the sanctuary, and which the Lord commanded.” 
And “Beseleel made also the ark of setim-wood.” 
If we pray as hard as Moses did, the Holy Spirit 
may favor us with a few Ooliabs and Beseleels to- 
day, with “wisdom and understanding” as their 
guide, and not the spirit of the convenient mail- 
order firm. 


MISS E. M. DELAFTELD, who after a sojourn in 
Russia had enlightened the world with telling effect 
on the Soviet, has more recently published a novel 
with the title Nothing Is Safe. It deals with a sub- 
ject that has been more than once treated by 
Catholic novelists, notably Miss Isabel Clarke. Com- 
ing from a non-partisan source the lesson which 
needs retelling may gain a more sympathetic public. 
The story unweaves the misery, distrust, fears and 
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restlessness that come into the lives of a boy and 
his sister aged twelve and ten, whose parents have 
divorced and remarried. These victims of their par- 
ents self-love and want of restraint are at an 
impressionable age when all the beauty and love 
of family life should unfold on them and surround 
them, subjected to a series of untoward and un- 
natural disunion and dissensions. Children of the 
Shadow, Miss Clarke, I think, called them. Such 
indeed they are; their fears and tears form a sad 
commentary on our pleasure-loving, un-Christian 


age. 


TROJAN horses are wooden and cannot move un 
der their own power; since the days of Agamem- 
non, however, they have had an uncanny success 
in getting within the gates of the city through the 
kind offices of the defenders. The error was par- 
donable in Priam and his subjects who had no 
advance notice of the Greek intentions. We have 
been openly informed by Comrade Dimitrov that 
the United Front is a hollow ambush for the ruin 
of all liberal institutions. Despite this express ad- 
mission there are not a few misguided Catholics 
who are nibbling at the Communist bait. A pathetic 
and apparently sincere letter in the New Masses 
is a sharp challenge to Catholics of every rank and 
station to make known and realize the truly revo- 
lutionary social gospel of their Church, and her 
sure will and unabated power to bring peace to a 
troubled world. The writer, who declares himself 
an unemployed Catholic, sends a dollar to keep the 
New Masses afloat, and requests more illuminating 
articles showing that “Communism is not opposed 
to Catholicism, but only to upper-class catholicism.” 


DIPLOMATS in Japan are no longer obliged to 
consider whether they should be career men or 
honor appointments. They are to be selected by 
blood test, if Dr. Tsunemasa Niigaki, medical ad- 
viser to Japan’s Foreign Office, is heard. There are, 
says the Doctor, four distinct types of human blood, 
“A,” “B,” “AB,” and “O.” Only superior men pos- 
sess the “O’’-type, and they are the only kind who 
should be selected for diplomats. “These men,” he 
says, “combine level-headedness with quick, unerr- 
ing decision, perseverance and gentle mien cloak- 
ing an iron will.” And he adds: “We no longer want 
pale, anemic, genius-type fellows in the Govern- 
ment, but robust chaps who are vigorous and full- 
blooded.” It must have been an “O”-type Japanese 
diplomat who has just succeeded in wangling two 
islands in the Amur River away from the Soviets. 
Such a blood test might be appropriate for diplo- 
mats sent by the United States to neighboring coun- 
tries to the south of our border. A type of blood 

















may be discovered which discourages speech-mak- 
ing on all inopportune occasions, which is immune 
to Socialist and Communist blandishments. What 
our vigorous Catholic protests have not yet been 
able to accomplish may finally be wrought by sci- 
ence. 


ELOQUENT of what one man can do to elevate a 
community, even though he be the despised and 
impractical priest of the Communist imagination, 
is supplied by the Jrish Catholic from an interview 
given to a Paderborn review by Monsignor Waclaw 
Blizinski. This is the priest whose fame is the reno- 
vation he effected in one of the most uninviting and 
forsaken districts of Poland. “I began work in 1900, 
but Liskow did not attract me, being sixty miles 
away from the nearest railway station, and as 
primitive as you could make it. In 1912 I started 
an agrarian society, with a cooperative bank, to 
help the single bakery and dairy that catered for 
Liskow and six other villages. After that there 
came in quick succession, by sheer momentum and 
enthusiasm, a commercial school, an agricultural 
school, a general school, another bakery, a dairy, 
a brick and cement works, a bank, a people’s hall, 
a sports’ pavilion, an elementary school, a mater- 
nity hospital, various homes, a library, trade 
schools, a hospital with thirty beds, a theatre, an 
orchestra, and various associations to group ages, 
classes and professions. Today, we have a canal, 
irrigation, artesian wells and electricity, and next 
year we end up with a Eucharistic Congress.” This 
zealous Distributivist concludes his interview with 
these words of advice: “Give a priest free rope and 
you will soon find religion and culture going hand 
in hand.”’ 


STRIKES, strikes and more strikes tell the story 
of industrial America during the past four months. 
It is roughly estimated that there have been over 
2,000 such disturbances since the first of the year. 
And who pays the price? Certainly, not the indus- 
trialist, except perhaps in shorter dividends; nor 
the labor leader who draws his salary regularly, 
strike or no strike, from the assessed wages of 
the workers. Under a cartoon caption “Industrial 
Warfare Reaches Home,” an artist of the Detroit 
News goes to the pith of the question. A woman 
is depicted standing before her corner grocer with 
an empty basket on her arm and saying: “If the 
strike in Plant 19 is settled in Indiana and Plant 8 
in Pennsylvania doesn’t strike, Joe’s plant may 
open up and we can pay again.” Maybe if that 
cartoon were set before the industrialist and labor 
leader in united conference they might come to 
realize that it is the woman and children who really 
pay the price of the strike. 


ATROCITY-MONGERS and the military corre- 
spondents can tell us little of the spirit that fires 
the rank and file of Franco’s troops as they guard 
the Aragon frontier or move against the Red 


strongholds. It is eloquently painted in the letters 
of the chaplains who describe the whole of the 
Christian people without distinction of class or 
party in arms for the defense of home and altars. 
Typical is the following episode told by Father 
Angelo Prado: “At two o’clock in the afternoon 
our men attacked the enemy’s positions. I crept 
among the rocks and sped from wing to wing to 
assist the wounded. A boy is carried to me wounded 
in shoulder and breast. I fall on my knees at his 
side. Before I can urge him to do so he grasps the 
image of Christ Crucified hanging from my neck, 
and kisses it again and again with great fervor. 
Then he lays hold of my hand and pulls with all 
his strength, trying to lift himself a bit so his dying 
voice can reach my ears; and, clearly enough for 
all to catch it, he exclaims: Viva Espafia, Viva Hl 
Cristo Rey!” 


IT looks as if the Communist party will not be 
permitted to participate in the New York State 
elections scheduled for mid-September. Under the 
State law, as amended two years ago, a party must 
poll at least 50,000 votes for its Gubernatorial 
nominee in order to retain its position on the bal- 
lot. But when the final returns of last November’s 
elections were certified, it was found that Robert 
Minor, Communist candidate for Governor, had 
picked up only 36,264 votes. All but about 4,000 
of these were cast in New York City, and approxi- 
mately the same difference characterized the par- 
ty’s Presidential vote, for while the city gave Earl 
Browder about 32,000, the entire State gave him 
nearly 36,000. In view of these returns, the State’s 
Attorney General recently determined that the 
Communists are not a legally recognized party and 
should not be allowed to offer their designees in the 
September elections. Protesting this decision, how- 
ever, the party chairman petitioned the courts for 
an order which would retain the hammer and sickle 
on the ballot. But last week Supreme Court Justice 
Schenck refused mandamus. No doubt there will be 
appeals. But at present the New York Communists 
have no longer an Official standing as a legally 
recognized party. 


LAST year the National Laywomen’s Retreat Con- 
ference held its meeting conjointly with the men 
in Chicago. This year the women’s conference 
was held by itself, which is probably the better 
method in view of their own peculiar problems. 
At any rate, sponsored by The Cenacle Retreat 
House of Boston, there was a two day confer- 
ence of the Laywomen’s Retreat Movement in Bos- 
ton on July 3 and 4. The general meetings were 
held at the Hotel Somerset, with many interesting 
speakers including Fathers Gillis and Furfey. A 
feature of the convention was an afternoon’s enter- 
tainment, spiritual and convivial, at Boston’s beau- 
tiful Retreat House at the Cenacle, Brighton, Mass. 
The practice of retreat-making at least once a year, 
is undoubtedly one of the chief reasons for the 
growth in spiritual strength among Catholic women. 
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RELIGIOUS SERVICES 
NATURALLY NOT ALLOWED 


An innocent writes his story from Barcelona 


HILAIRE BELLOC 











A CORRESPONDENT to an American newspaper, 
who was sending his article from Barcelona, recent- 
ly used these words: “In the area under the Loyal- 
ist Government of Valencia” (“Loyalist” being here 
used to mean the Red Government) “religious ser- 
vices are naturally not allowed.” 

The word naturally so used is immensely sig- 
nificant. It behooves anyone who wants to under- 
stand our modern trouble to ponder on that word 
naturally. Any man with a general knowledge of 
the world will smile at the phrase “religious service” 
as a euphemism for the tremendous words “The 
Mass.” But we can reglect that for the moment to 
consider the centra’ point—naturally. 

Note that the writer takes for granted an indis- 
soluble connection between the stamping out of the 
Mass and the political theories of the Reds. There 
is clearly no natural connection between community 
of goods in any form and the passionate determina- 
tion to destroy the Catholic Faith; the most typical 
of all Catholic institutions, the great religious Or- 
ders, have from their very origins enjoyed or suf- 
fered community of goods; nor is there any imme- 
diate obvious general connection between the po- 
litical anarchist and the anti-Catholic enthusiast. 

If it be granted that a society composed of men 
acting on purely voluntary principles without the 
use of force in any form, without a police or courts 
of law, could exist and continue, then there is no 
logical reason why its individual members should 
not each believe what he pleased and attend what 
“religious service’ he pleased. It is rather the other 
way; apparently on the surface one would say that 
extreme freedom of this sort logically connoted an 
express right to choose any “religious service” or 
set of doctrines. 

Nevertheless, this correspondent was right, 
though he probably did not know why he was right. 
There is no direct rational connection between what 
is called ‘“‘Red”’ politics and the murder of the Faith; 
but there is a strong organic connection. And it lies 
in this: that the Faith is wholly bound up with the 
nature of man, it exists in order to save men, it is 
based upon the Incarnation, which is humanity at 
its very highest—a strict union of the human with 
the Divine. 

The Catholic Church is not only an expert in 
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human nature but is actually human nature work- 
ing at its fullest development, and the mechanical 
theory of Communism, like the empty, stuffless 
theory of the Anarchist—the man who wants to 
get on without police or regulations or courts of 
justice or laws—demands, as a necessary condition 
before it can get to work, a denial of human nature. 
The one would savagely force human nature into a 
particular mould. It would compel that delicate and 
multiform organism to fit in with machine-made 
limitations—like the Greek myth in which men 
were made to fit the bed of a tyrant, racked to make 
them longer if they were too short, amputated to 
make them shorter if they were too long. 

Anarchy is at war with human nature because it 
has to presuppose conditions which are not human. 
Therefore it is that the strange alliance of enthusi- 
asts, criminals and the rest furnishing the drive be- 
hind the Reds has necessarily for its prime and per- 
manent enemy the Catholic Church. The Catholic 
Church is for these people not only the prime and 
permanent enemy but the mortal enemy; for if they 
don’t kill it, it will kill them. They feel that in their 
bones, and those who most differ from them will 
agree with that instinct of theirs. There is an irre- 
concilable antagonism, or rather a duel to the death 
between the Faith and either of the two contra- 
dictory principles on which the Red movement is 


Hence that pregnant word naturally, which I 
came across by chance in this innocent dispatch 
from the Spanish revolutionary front. 

But there is a deep lesson to be learned from such 
a text, beyond the obvious lesson that the Faith and 
the Reds are incompatible. This deeper truth is the 
truth that today the world is divided between those 
who have enough culture to understand the past, 
the forces which made us, and those who have be- 
come quite ignorant of such things. 

We in non-Catholic countries are divided into two 
worlds; the world which knows the significance of 
the Mass and the world which cannot conceive why 
anybody should attach importance to it. This 
worthy correspondent saw nothing astonishing in 
the suppression of the Mass, nothing outstanding or 
worthy of special comment. It was in his eyes no 
more than an episode or detail such as was to be 




















expected in the course of a movement much more 
important than any “religious service.” 

You find exactly that sort of ignorance appearing 
not only in chance newspaper columns but in the 
gravest books. You find it in our official histories, 
in the works of our writers upon social, political and 
economic theory and international affairs. You 
find it everywhere throughout nations of the Prot- 
estant culture. 

Surrounded by ignorance of that calibre, what 
are we to do? 

Well, the answer I myself have always given, for 
what my judgment is worth, is this: 


ARCHIMANDRITE 


We must talk, write and think history. It is our 
business to educate all these people—who are often 
our superiors in virtue, but never in instruction. We 
must try to make them understand what it was that 
made Europe. In other words, we must try to make 
them understand what is meant by the two words 
“Catholic Church” and the one word “Mass.” Not 
till they understand that will they get even a dis- 
tant appreciation of the perils in which we all stand 
today, perils which were prepared by the self-satis- 
fied ignorance and misunderstanding of our official 
historians—whom we are unfortunate enough still 
to have with us. 


EUGENE 


LEAVES SOVIET PARADISE 
The blood of martyrs is the seed of faith 


ALEXANDER BEDENKOFF 











SOVIET-LAND, most mysterious country on earth, 
is surrounded by a curtain of censorship lest any 
word of truth leak out from within. This unique 
country has many sympathizers who go there, 
come back and inform the world that Soviet-land 
is the only nation with an ideal social order. Now, 
the general public is cautious about giving credence 
to these sympathizers. Others, non-adherents, are 
well paid by Bolsheviks to speak in their favor. 

It is a well known fact that non-sympathizers and 
even ordinary people are not free to go to that 
country without being strictly interrogated by 
Soviet consuls about the purpose of their journey; 
and any person in their judgment suspicious is not 
allowed to visit Soviet-land. 

The real truth about Russia we can learn only 
from Russians who have chanced to escape from 
the Soviet “paradise” and who in their books—as 
Prof. Tchernavin and his wife (Escape from Rus- 
sia), I. Solonevitch (Russia as a Prison Camp) 
and others—describe the sufferings of the Russian 
people. But all these writers are laymen who say 
little or nothing about the situation of the Russian 
Church and the clergy. — 

Now we have a chance to learn some facts about 
the Russian Church from Archimandrite Eugene, 
who recently left the Soviet paradise. In his report 
to the Holy Synod of Russian Hierarchs at Srem- 
sky Karlovtzy in Yugoslavia, he tells about the 





persecution of the Russian Church, the clergy, and 
about his misadventures there. 

“T have just returned from U.S.S.R., where I had 
been for twenty-two years. In 1914, I left Mt. Athos 
(Greece) and went to Russia on account of some 
business relating to the needs of my monastery. 
The Great War and then the revolution prevented 
me from returning to Mt. Athos. 

“T have been an involuntary witness of terrible 
things. The situation of the Russian Church is 
alarming. My heart bled as I observed the dis- 
membering of our Mother-Church, or so-called pre- 
dominant Orthodox religion as it was before the 
revolution, into separate groups such as the Pa- 
triarchal Church, Living Church and others. 

“The Patriarchal Church, which was headed by 
Patriarch Tikhon (now dead), was persecuted by 
the Soviet Government. Churches were destroyed 
or turned into museums or theatres. Being power- 
less to subvert religion, in spite of atheistic propa- 
ganda, the Soviet Government yielded and made a 
compromise with religionism, nominating Metro- 
politan Sergius as head of the Patriarchal Church 
on condition that he act in accord with the Gov- 
ernment concerning church affairs. In other words, 
religion fell under the control of atheists. Metro- 
politan Sergius, for the sake of peace, having come 
to an agreement with the Soviet Government, in 
his message to the Russian clergy and people, and 
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to the Russian hierarchs living abroad, appealed 
to them to recognize the Soviet government as 
legal. 

“This message caused discontent among the 
clergy and laity in Soviet-land. Some priests obeyed 
Metropolitan Sergius and they could officiate freely. 
But the majority of the clergy and population dis- 
avowed him, as they still consider Metropolitan 
Peter Krutitsky (now in jail) as the only successor 
of the late Patriarch Tikhon and legal head of the 
Patriarchal Church. All Russian hierarchs abroad, 
as well as all emigrants, refused with indignation 
to obey Metropolitan Sergius. 

“The Living Church, though not persecuted so 
much by the Soviet Government, is not at all popu- 
lar among the people in Soviet Russia. The dis- 
membering of the Patriarchal Church has pro- 
duced many secret sects which are thriving, espe- 
cially among ignorant people. 

“Being an ardent adherent of the Patriarchal 
Church (Tikhonist), I led a miserable existence 
in Soviet-land—the land of arbitrary administra- 
tion—living from hand to mouth, secretly helping 
religious people in their spiritual needs. In 1920, 
I was arrested as a “minister of religious worship” 
and put into jail at Rostov-on-Don for two years. 
Having served my term, I was set free, only to be 
seized again and again. In the course of twelve 
years I was driven from one jail to another over 
a wide area of Soviet Russia. 

“In 1932, once more, I found myself in the jail 
at Rostov-on-Don. The motive for my arrest was 
the same: as a ‘counter-revolutionary priest.’ Many 
a time I used to witness the execution of so-called 
counter-revolutionary ministers. I shall never for- 
get the execution, or rather butchery, before my 
own eyes, of Metropolitan Seraphin, Archimandrite 
Athanasius, Archpriests Carp Shulskov and Deme- 
trius Pizhov. Archbishop Alexander and Priest 
Salnikov could not be executed. Just before the 
execution they had died of hunger. At the same 
time, within the walls of the local G.P.U. (Unified 
Political Department) there was a most cruel mas- 
sacre of one hundred and twenty monks and priests. 

“In November of 1932 I was sentenced to forced 
labor in the ill-famed Solovki or Solovetsky Islands. 
With other convicts I was transported to Kotlas. 
The journey was terrible. Our echelon consisted 
of ten thousand men who were conveyed in freight 
cars, fifty to sixty men in each. Before leaving, 
each of us was supplied with a pound of black bread 
and then all the cars were sealed. Every three days, 
at long halts, our cars were cleared of the dead and 
their bodies thrown into pits as if they were ani- 
mals. After this operation of cleaning up, those still 
alive were supplied with the usual portion of black 
bread, cars were sealed again, and the sinister jour- 
ney was continued. It’s rather hard to imagine that 
such means of transportation of convicts could ex- 
ist in any other country. 

“After eight days of this unusual journey, at 
last we reached Kotlas and from there were driven 
on foot northward to the place of our penal servi- 
tude, somewhere at the very source of the Dvina. 
We had walked about thirteen days, day and night, 
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tramping through deep snow. How many were left 
on arriving at our destination? No one would be- 
lieve! Of the ten thousand, there remained only 
three hundred. The rest had perished during our 
twenty-one days’ journey. Thus the tyrants of the 
twentieth century destroy their fellow men! In this 
section of deportation were about 300,000 convicts. 
After a month of hard labor there I was trans- 
ferred to Maria prison-camp at Tomsk Province in 
Siberia, where there were 400,000 convicts. 

“In 1934 I learned the sad news that Bishop 
Philip, Archimandrite Polychronius, Archpriest 
Ordinsky and Priest Katasonov had been executed 
at Krasnoyarsk prison-camp for revolting against 
Metropolitan Sergius. At Maria prison-camp, lead- 
ing a miserable existence together with me were 
Metropolitan Joseph; Archbishops Demetrius, Pro- 
copius, Eursius, Theophanus; Bishops Ioasaph, 
Alexius, Raphailos; Archpriests Boychuk, Arda- 
chov; Missionary Ismailovy and many others. No- 
body could hope to get freedom because, though 
sentenced for short periods, every time a term ex- 
pired the administration of the prison-camp found 
some reason to condemn them again to longer 
terms; and if they were not executed they under- 
went treatment that sometimes was much worse 
than a death-sentence. These martyrs died of ex- 
haustion, malnutrition and epidemic diseases. 

“Tt is impossible to describe all the horrors of 
the prison-camps. There is no hope of escape—all 
prison-camps are guarded by thousands of Red 
soldiers. If some one chances to run away from 
soldiers he is not safe. Especially trained dogs tear 
to pieces every one who ventures to escape. 

“T was lucky enough to leave this place of hor- 
rors, thanks to my Greek passport. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment wanted to exchange some Greek subjects 
who were languishing in the Soviet prisons for Rus- 
sian Communists arrested in Greece. I was among 
the former and after some formalities chanced to 
get freedom and see again God’s world. 

“In 1936 I was sent from Siberia to Odessa in a 
sealed car. At Odessa, half-naked, half-starved and 
penniless, I was delivered to Greek authorities. 
When parting with my fellow-sufferers in Siberia 
I promised to say a word of truth in their behalf. 

“T thank God and Saint Virgin for my deliver- 
ance. I am fifty-five, but crippled physically and 
look over seventy after all the horrors I underwent 
there in the Soviet paradise. Here in my monastery 
at Mt. Athos, in quiet solitude, I can pray and re- 
pent of my sins and, with tears in my eyes, offer 
prayers for my ill-fated brethren who languish in 
the prison-camps of Solovki and in the immense 
wastes of Siberia.” 


NOTE: Metropolitan Peter Krutitsky, the only suc- 
cessor of the late Patriarch Tikhon and legal head 
of the Patriarchal Church, who was languishing 
in prison somewhere in Siberia has recently died. 
It is rumored that he has been poisoned. So Metro- 
politan Sergius, protege of the Soviet Government, 
has stood automatically at the head of the Patri- 
archal Church. That means more and more trou- 
bles among the believers. 
































PRESENT STATUS 


OF ANTI-LYNCHING LEGISLATION 


How the proposed Senate bill operates 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 











JUNE breezes on the Chesapeake incline one to 
postponement. People around those waters have 
postponed for three hundred years, and are still 
postponing, any line of communication across 
the Lower Bay. But they never postpone talk. 
Members of the President’s Jefferson Islands party 
talked of postponing all “controversial” Congres- 
sional legislation until after the longed-for summer 
adjournment. I hope that this does not mean post- 
ponement of the proposed anti-lynching legislation 
in the Senate, since it is already badly overtime. 
The Wagner-Van Nuys anti-lynching bill was re- 
ported favorably by the judiciary committee of the 
Senate on June 21. While action thereon is await- 
ing, the time can be well utilized by comparing it 
with the Gavagan bill, which was passed on April 
15 of this year by the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives by a vote of 277 to 169. Out of the 
eighty-eight Catholic congressmen in the House, 
eighty voted in favor of the Gavagan bill. 

The drafters of the Wagner-Van Nuys bill, spon- 
sored by the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, incorporated certain modi- 
fications in order to avoid any possible concern over 
constitutionality such as had been raised with re- 
gard to the former (defeated) Costigan-Wagner 
anti-lynching bill. Mr. Gavagan was willing to waive 
these considerations, but they were heeded in the 
bill for the Senate. 

The general scope of the legislation is to prevent 
unlawful and violent interference with the orderly 
process of justice, protect the lives of citizens of 
the United States and better assure all persons due 
process and equal protection of the laws. 

A memorandum prepared by Charles H. Houston, 
counselor for the N.A.A.C.P., points out that the 
Act operates specifically through the responsibility 
of the State, not through any assumed police juris- 
diction of the Federal Government over the in- 
dividual citizen. The Act, therefore, does not reach 
all mob killings, but restricts itself to the protec- 
tion of those mob victims who have already come 
within the ambit of State activity by being (a) in 
the custody of a peace officer or (b) suspected of, 
charged with, or convicted of a crime. Likewise it 
reaches only preventable lynchings where there has 
been a breach of duty by a State officer or employe. 


There is no attempt to punish the individual mem- 
bers of the mob, but the criminal sanctions are 
directed against the State officer or employe dere- 
lict in his duty. 

The bill contemplates two possible contingencies 
as grounds for action, which in this case is both 
criminal, against the State official, and civil, against 
the responsible governmental unit (e.g. county). 

In the first contingency, the local peace officer 
has in some manner received information to the 
effect that an individual (charged with a crime 
but not in his custody) is in danger of being 
lynched. This is tantamount to the fact that a 
lynching is actually going to take place, since the 
very essence of most lynchings is publicity. The 
Claude Neal lynching was made known previous to 
the event in the local papers and by radio. In every 
typical lynching word is passed around that a 
“neck-tie party” is in prospect. Some appearance 
of guilt, from the most shocking crimes to trifling 
violations of public order is invariably alleged. 

In this supposition, therefore, the peace officer 
“has wilfully neglected, refused or failed to make 
all diligent efforts to protect such person or per- 
sons from lynching.” The local boys pass the word 
in Sheriff Doolittle’s hearing that Slim Alec, work- 
ing on Mr. Brown’s farm, is to be ejected from his 
cabin tonight and elevated to the nearest sycamore 
tree. And the circumstances are such that the wit- 
nesses can prove that the sheriff knew about the 
goings on, could have done something to stop them, 
and wilfully did nothing to protect Slim Alec from 
mob punishment. Definite as this allegation is, it 
seems to me to allow scant loopholes for any typical 
lynching procedure. 

In the alternative supposition Slim Alec is al- 
ready in Sheriff Doolittle’s custody. The local boys 
are threatening to storm the jail and remove the 
prisoner to the nearest lamp-post. In this instance, 
the sheriff is liable to the Act’s operation if he has 
“wilfully neglected, refused or failed to make all 
diligent efforts to apprehend, keep in custody or 
prosecute the members or any member of the 
lynching mob.” 

If a lynching has occurred, and if information 
under oath is submitted to the Attorney General 
of the United States that the local peace officer has 
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been derelict to his duty in either of the two above- 
mentioned hypotheses, then “the Attorney General 
of the United States shall cause an investigation to 
be made to determine whether there has been any 
violation of this Act.” 

In the former bills, the Federal Government was 
given power to try and punish individuals guilty 
of participating with the lynching mob. The Wag- 
ner-Van Nuys bill places the entire liability upon 
the State, through those officers of those units “‘to 
which the State shall have delegated functions of 
police.” 

“Mob” and “lynching” are defined. Express ex- 
ception is made that “lynching” shall not include 
violence between groups of gangsters or racketeers, 
or violence incidental to picketing or boycotting 
during “labor disputes.” If the mob believe they 
can free the local officers from responsibility by 
hustling the victim across the State border, the 
“Lindbergh law” comes into play. This law is so 
amended as to make criminal the transportation in 
inter-State or foreign commerce of any person un- 
lawfully abducted and held for purposes of punish- 
ment, correction or intimidation. The punishment 
in that instance is for the kidnapping, not for the 
lynching. The relatives of the victim may bring 
civil suit for monetary redress. 

Notable in the recent career of this legislation 
has been the remarkable swing to its favor of 
Southern sentiment, expressed in a multitude of 
editorials from every part of the South. Most re- 
cent access to the Federal anti-lynching ranks is 
Senator Tom Connally, of Texas. The propounders 
of the bill do not look upon it as a panacea for a 
matter that only a thorough spiritual renovation 
can cure; but they do see in it a necessary govern- 
mental measure if any curb is to be put upon a 
grave social evil which affects the peace and pros- 
perity of the whole nation, which belies our stand- 
ards of American citizenship and which sows steadi- 
ly seeds of lawlessness that are rich fuel for radical 
agitation and the overthrow of civilized govern- 
ment. 


VIOLENCE 
AND THE UNION 


SENATOR WAGNER, of New York, the justly 
celebrated author of a bill to set the rights of labor 
unions in clear relief for all to see, is somewhat 
perturbed. At least he was perturbed in mid-June, 
but after that picnic on Jefferson Islands his spirits 
may have resumed their wonted calm. 

In an address in New York, the Senator exposed 
the cause of his grief. A few C.I.O. unions had 
been somewhat, a trifle, it may be—shall we say 
just a trifle?—unconventional about the binding 
power of a signed contract. Looking back over the 
wreck of some 181 signed and broken contracts, 
they were clamoring for more signed contracts. To 
break signed contracts seemed to be their favorite 
June sport, and to insure them at least a full month 
of uninterrupted amusement several Governors had 
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called out the militia. To the legal mind of Senator 
Wagner, the thing did not seem to be cricket. 

But as the author of the Wagner Bill he felt that 
all would soon be well. Contracts are singularly 
fragile, he mused, when bosses and sub-bosses are 
not regulated by the most approved principles of 
justice and charity. Wage-earners had dealt so long 
with employers who bought and sold labor like so 
much pig-iron that evil associations had corrupted 
their good manners. Picking up the employer’s 
book, they had studied it to good purpose. The 
hunted became the hunters, and the former hunters 
were wildly breaking for cover. But after a time, 
he thought, everything could be ironed out like a 
rumpled napkin. 

To this pious hope, I say Amen. At the same time 
I am so dull-witted that I am quite unable to under- 
stand why violence by a bloated capitalist is a 
crime, and violence by a labor union is a distinct 
contribution to industrial peace. 

When I turn to Leo XIII (as I have been turn- 
ing these forty years) I read that rights are to 
be respected wherever they are found. The State, 
it is true, must use its authority to aid wage-earn- 
ers and the poor, and must make them special ob- 
jects of its care, since, as a rule, they are the most 
unprotected members of society. But in caring for 
them, the State may not violate any right, although, 
of course, it may and should regulate the exercise 
of certain rights for the common good. 

Now I may be captious. But if it is evil for an 
employer to violate a contract, it is also evil, it 
seems to me, for a wage-earner to violate a con- 
tract. 

It is wrong for capitalists to influence public of- 
ficers to oppress the wage-earner. It is also wrong 
for labor unions to use their influence on public 
officers, to the end that they may destroy or damage 
property justly held by capitalists. Since the Fed- 
eral law very properly penalizes an employer who 
brings armed strike-breakers into his State, it 
would be proper for the same authority to penalize 
labor unions which import armed pickets. 

The employer who without notice and just cause 
closes his shop and throws men out of work may 
offend against justice and certainly offends against 
charity. What is there in the case that excuses from 
guilt the union that orders a strike without notice 
and without reasonable cause, and so closes the 
employer’s shop? 

If it is wrong for an employer to force his em- 
ployes into a company union, it is also wrong for 
a labor-union to beat up a worker who declines to 
join it. The company union is bad because it is not 
free. The labor union which recruits its members 
by a policy of terror is bad for the same reason. 
In each case a right has been violated. 

I bring my maimed litany of disregarded truisms 
to a close. If this new labor movement adopts vio- 
lence and political intrigue as the order of the day, 
what becomes of Leo’s teaching that rights must be 
respected wherever they exist? The labor union 
initiated by violence is damned from the start. It 
should be disavowed by every supporter of labor’s 
right to organize freely. PAuL L. BLAKELY 


























STARTLING REVELATIONS 
ABOUT CATHOLIC NUNNERIES 


Those who fear come to love the sisters 


SISTER MARY 











AN EDITORIAL feature released by the N.C.W.C. 
News Service provoked this essay. To quote: “What 
do you suppose goes on behind the doors of a nun- 
nery?” asked a Protestant minister of another Prot- 
estant gentleman of the cloth. In lowered voice the 
latter said: “I wouldn’t like to say.”” We would not 
have the story but for a minister’s wife who over- 
heard the question and answer, and had the good 
sense to call at a convent to see for herself. 

It is a pity that with over 100,000 Sisters in these 
United States more is not known about them, their 
life, their work. There is, we grant, a general appre- 
ciation of the Sisters in hospitals. Thousands get 
their first correct understanding of Sisters after a 
serious illness during which they are lovingly 
nursed in a Catholic hospital. There is no similar 
point of contact, however, between non-Catholics 
and members of the teaching Sisterhoods. This is 
regrettable for there are many strange notions cur- 
rent about the teaching orders. For instance, there 
was the candidate for mayor in an Ohio town of 
12,000 where a group of fifteen Sisters staffed the 
parish school, who averred publicly that the first 
thing he would do if elected would be to go to that 
convent, open the doors, and let all those “poor 
girls” go home! Unfortunately he was not elected, 
so the Sisters could not dispel his odd notions. 

Sometimes unpleasant relations arising out of 
bigotry which has been growing for years come to 
the cracking point. Quick action at the right mo- 
ment can bring concord and lasting good to the 
community. 

In a mid-Western town of about 1,000, the prin- 
cipal of the public high-school, whom we shall call 
Mr. Edwards, did all in his power every year to 
prevent Catholic students from attending the local 
Catholic high-school which was across the street 
from the public high. The town had just the two 
high schools. The matter came to a head when the 
basketball teams of the two high-schools scheduled 
their first game. For weeks in advance there were 
street fights and ugly happenings. Sister Erma, in 
eharge of the Catholic high, received frequent re- 
ports of the insults flung at the Catholic students 
on their way home from school. It all simmered 
down to the threat: “Just wait ’til we get you 
Catlies in our gym. We'll show you who’s going to 


be Pope in this town.” Knowing that her boys were 
not the meek “turn the other cheek”’ type, she felt 
sure they gave back as good as they got; but she 
hesitated to pry into the matter as the reports did 
not come from the boys themselves. 

One day, acting on a sudden impulse, Sister Erma 
phoned Mr. Edwards and asked him if he would 
come over to her office for a minute. He assented 
hurriedly and was in her office, without hat or over- 
coat, before she could finish reading a letter her 
secretary had handed her. Introducing herself, she 
went right to the point: 

“Mr. Edwards, I want to speak to you about that 
basketball game scheduled for week after next. It 
seems to bid fair to become a religious battle instead 
of an athletic event. I’ve heard of some very un- 
pleasant things that have been said to our students, 
but of course I hear only one side. I’m sure they 
say enough in return. 

“Now, if your school wins this game, and no 
doubt it will, I do not consider that the Catholic 
Church has received a blow; and if we should 
chance to win, it will be no victory for the Vatican. 
I can’t see what religion has to do with it, except 
that the moral training we give, ought to make our 
boys cleaner, better sportsmen.” 

Scarcely had Sister Erma finished speaking when 
Mr. Edwards was out of his chair, enthusiastically 
stretching out his hand. “Shake on that,” said he. 
“T can’t tell you what a relief it is to hear you talk 
that way. Why say, you’re not a bit like I expected 
after all I’ve heard about you folks.” His relief, 
mingled with amazement, lent a deep sincerity to 
his words. And so they spent a pleasant half-hour 
chatting and laughing over some of the absurdities 
he had heard about Catholic schools in general and 
Sisters in particular. They then outlined a talk 
clearing up the issue, to be delivered to a special 
assembly of their students which each was to hold 
that afternoon at the same hour. There was no 
more trouble. 

A keen but friendly rivalry replaced the old an- 
tagonism and complete cooperation and mutual re- 
spect between students and faculties grew out of 
that meeting between the two principals, spread to 
the community and killed bigotry in that town. 
Indeed the relationship became so friendly that 
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either school freely called on the other if a coach 
became ill; or the gym or auditorium of one was 
free and the other would like to use it; or one 
school wanted to borrow an extra microscope. 

Traditionally, Masons have little in common with 
Catholics. And yet even here it has been possible to 
remove misunderstandings to the general welfare of 
the communities involved. In a convent-school an 
Eastern Star was engaged as dramatic coach. At 
Christmas time she wanted to put on a pretentious 
Nativity pageant, but the principal felt the school 
could not afford to purchase the expensive cos- 
tumes neded. Hoping to be able to rent suitable 
costumes, the coach approached a local business 
man, a Mason, and asked him to assist her in find- 
ing what she wanted at a reasonable rental. He 
promised to see what he could do. 

Imagine the surprise of the Sisters a few days 
later, when the gentleman phoned that the local 
Masonic lodge offered to outfit the cast complete in 
every detail from their own lodge wardrobe gratis. 
Would the Sisters accept? They did. And the whole 
town, Protestant and Catholic turned out for the 
pageant in the Sisters’ auditorium that Christmas. 

In another Catholic high school in a small mid- 
Western town, volunteers from the parish had 
been coaching the basketball teams. Toward the end 
of one school year a local Mason applied for the 
position for the coming year, saying he had been 
quite an athlete in his college days and wanted to 
get back in form and would consider it a privilege 
if he would be permitted to sign up as a dollar-a- 
year man. He was quite wealthy, president of a big 
corporation, but was not getting enough out of life; 
saw the Catholic high quintet playing at the Arm- 
ory; liked their spirit; saw real possibilities for the 
team as well as benefit for himself. He was signed 
up, and soon was right at home in this Catholic 
high school. 

In general, Sisters are very zealous in the fulfill- 
ment of their civic duties, and candidates for public 
office are eager for their votes. Since the Sisters 
do not attend political meetings nor avidly follow 
the campaigns in the daily press, politicians try 
devious ways to draw the Sisters’ votes. 

Once a Congressman sent a set of books to the 
library of a Catholic school in his district, hoping 
no doubt for support in the coming elections. To 
make the gift seem more valuable, he requested a 
political friend to deliver them personally. The 
politician disapproved of nuns on general prin- 
ciples, and was strangely afraid to call on them. 
His chief’s orders were not to be disobeyed, how- 
ever, so in his dilemma he brought the books to 
the parish priest one Saturday morning, asking him 
to present the set. His chief, he said, had requested 
him to do it personally, but the school was closed 
on Saturday and he was sorry to say he would be 
out of town on Monday. “But Sister is in her office 
all Saturday morning,” said the priest. Seeing the 
other’s embarrassment at that information, the 
priest offered to accompany him. Cornered, the 
man had to agree, but confided that he wouldn’t 
know what to talk to a nun about. “Oh, don’t let 
that worry you,” laughed the priest. 
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The Sister received the gentleman courteously, 
was genuinely appreciative of the gift, asked a few 
leading questions, and soon they were all discuss- 
ing world news, including politics and real estate. 
At the end of an hour, a call came from the rectory 
for the priest. The politician rose too, looked at his 
watch in amazement, gratefully accepted the Sis- 
ter’s invitation to address a student assembly, and 
left with the priest. 

“Man, what a jolt!” he told the priest on the way 
to his car. “Say, are all nuns like that? Why, she 
is a real woman!” 

A deep chasm of misunderstanding lies between 
Protestant ministers as a group and the teaching 
sisterhoods. Where an effort has been made to 
bridge this chasm, there have been gratifying re- 
sults. The captain of the National Guard in an- 
other town was asked by the principal of the local 
Catholic school to arrange an interesting Armistice 
day program for the students. A few days later he 
called on the Sister to say that the only good speak- 
er available was a Protestant minister! “Why, I 
have no objections to that,” said the Sister to the 
amazement of the captain. 

The Protestant minister, a gray-haired, dignified 
man, was a bit diffident about having anything to 
do with Sisters, and waited until the last minute 
before presenting himself at the school on Armis- 
tice Day. The ovation given him by the student 
body after his address warmed him up, however, 
and after the assembly he accepted the principal’s 
invitation to visit the classrooms. He thus met all 
the Sisters and before the tour was finished he was 
plainly quite at ease. 

Another Protestant minister in a large city con- 
fided to a business friend that he would give almost 
anything to see what the inside of a convent looked 
like. Just two weeks later his friend phoned that 
the Sisters in one of the larger convents had or- 
dered some films to be shown at the Convent, and 
they had requested that an operator be supplied 
with the films. ““Now’s your chance, Reverend. You 
know how to operate a movie machine, so if you 
wish you can make some extra money and see the 
nuns without them knowing who you are.” 

After a day or two of hesitation, the minister 
consented. That was seven years ago. He still runs 
off all the films shown in that Convent, but long 
ago he told his good friends, the Sisters, why he 
came the first time. 

In these stories, which prove that existing preju- 
dice against the teaching Sisters is based largely on 
misunderstanding, a too important role was played 
by chance. How can that element be removed? One 
simple way to eliminate it would be for the rela- 
tives and friends of the hundred thousand Sisters 
to bring an uninformed non-Catholic acquaintance 
along when making a business or social call at a 
convent. Such contacts will be good for all con- 
cerned and within a decade the majority of the 
citizens of the United States, no matter what their 
faith, will know “what goes on behind the doors of 
a nunnery” and that bigotry which is the result of 
misunderstanding and ignorance will be largely dis- 
pelled. 
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SEVEN JEWISH ABSOLUTES 


JEWISH friends have from time to time informed 
me that there is no such thing as a fixed Jewish 
Credo. Israel, they say, has no one set of doctrines. 
It is a way of life, or a race or a tradition or an 
aspiration, but not a creed. Precisely this absence 
of an acknowledged credo makes it difficult for the 
Christian to come to an agreement with the Jew. 
We never can be perfectly positive just what a Jew 
is, except simply that he is a Jew. 

However, even if there is no creed that will fit 
all Jews, or most Jews, there seems to be a creed 
which fits a certain number of Jews. I do not know 
how to classify this certain number, whether as 
progressive or conservative or religiously-minded 
or liberal. But they happen to be those who seem 
least removed from us, and most anxious to estab- 
lish friendly contact with Christians. 

Article I. Hitler is bad. He is bad and mad. This 
is absolute and unqualified. As an absolute, all 
other things are referred to this. So the Spanish 
situation is seen only in the light of Hitler’s inter- 
vention; Russia in the light of opposition to Hitler. 
(Because of his achievement, if one can call it that, 
in building up this unified absolute in all Jewish 
minds without exception that we know of, Hitler 
has done as much to promote Bolshevism as any 
man living.) 

Article II. The only way to deal with a madman 
is to fight him. Pray hard, and fight hard. The 
kings and soldiers of ancient Israel made their 
nation glorious because they did both. Catholics 
should fight Hitler, which means boycott him, as 
the Jews do, not merely pray about him. As to 
how Catholics can boycott him, or what good it 
would do to Catholics in Germany for the rest of 
the world to engage in this, ideas are vague. 

Article III. The Jews are a peaceable people. 
“Did you ever hear of a Jew doing anyone any 
[physical] harm?” They have always loved peace, 
prayed for peace, spread peace; they have always 
conformed, assimilated themselves, respected gov- 
ernments and laws that treated them well. They 
are a people who believe in love, not in force. That 
is why they are scattered all over the world. They 
have never resisted since the days of King David— 
or from the Maccabees. It is inscrutable and in- 
credible that the world should hate a peaceable 
people. They are taught love from childhood; 
taught to help one another; taught also to help 
everybody else. Jews love to help Catholics. They 
have been helping the Catholic refugees from Ger- 
many, contributing to Catholic charities. 

Article IV. What keeps them alive? I have asked 
this question, in view of all the things that the 
Jews have lost or given up. They lost their po- 
litical state with its rulers and laws; their main 


religious institutions; their social life; their lan- 
guage; their territory; their race itself through 
intermixture. Yet they have outlived every king- 
dom and civilization they have ever come in con- 
flict with. The answer is: our intelligence is what 
keeps us. We live by our wits. It is by thinking 
that we persist as a group. So the corollary ap- 
pears to be, we are persecuted for our intelligence. 

Does God’s Providence enter into this also? Yes, 
comes the reply, God’s Providence has also pre- 
served us: a mysterious Providence, Whose pur- 
poses are inscrutable and sublime. And in this an- 
swer, I think, Catholic and Jew can entirely agree. 
For nothing but the Providence of God—for what 
reason we can only guess, not fully determine— 
can possibly explain the preservation for over twen- 
ty centuries of the handful called Israel. 

Article V. Evil Jews should be reprobated by 
Jews as vigorously as by Catholics; even more so, 
since they are no honor to the people. If the Jew- 
ish proprietor of a lewd burlesque house is repro- 
bated by a Catholic Archbishop, the proprietor de- 
serves what is coming to him, and the Archbishop 
is doing a holy and righteous thing. Whatever the 
general attitude may be, I believe there are many 
more Jews with us here than we surmise. 

Article VI. The Jew is for social justice. His ex- 
perience of oppression warms his heart to the op- 
pressed and downtrodden of all groups and races. 
He is for spreading social justice, for campaigning 
for it, for converting people to it. 

Article VII: converse of Article I. American 
democracy is the grandest thing in creation. It is 
the best type of government ever evolved; and the 
other nations of the world cannot be happy until 
they share our type of government. It is the one 
political system under which the Jew can feel and 
be perfectly free. However he is able to find hap- 
piness and even some freedom under other types of 
government, provided they treat him fairly. It is 
only fair for a Jew to be loyal to Mussolini, since 
Mussolini is not against the Jews. They could even 
be loyal to Hitler, were he not bad and mad, did he 
treat Jews fairly. 

A good deal of the pathos about “Soviet Democ- 
racy,” supposedly guaranteed by the new Consti- 
tution, which has received such a rude jolt by the 
recent Russian executions and mass purges, may 
be attributable to a certain Jewish wishful think- 
ing. There is the iridescent dream that old Russia, 
associated with fear in their minds, might some- 
how become a home of freedom like the New 
World. A dream skilfully played upon by non-Jew 
Stalin! 

I make no attempt to reconcile or criticize these 
seven absolutes. But we shall be less apt to mis- 
understand the Jews if we keep them in mind. 

JOHN LAFARGE 
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ONE 


PROVISION is made by the Constitution that in 
certain contingencies the Vice President of the 
United States shall be something more than the 
presiding officer of the Senate. “The Vice President 
of the United States . . . shall have no vote,” we 
read in Article I, section 3, paragraph 4. But the 
Constitution adds “unless they be equally divided.” 
In that case, the vote of one man “nullifies,” to 
use a word in favor with enemies of the Supreme 
Court, the vote of forty-eight. 

Let us stress the matter, after the manner of 
Senator Norris attacking four-to-five decisions of 
the Supreme Court. By his acumen, his force, his 
perseverance, the Senator has induced forty-seven 
of his brethren to vote for legislation which he and 
they deem supremely necessary “now.” But the 
Senate has ninety-six members, and on this occa- 
sion all are present. The opposition consists of Sen- 
ators who care little about the legislation, or know 
less, or, by supposition, are acting on motives that 
cannot bear inspection. With malice aforethought 
the Vice President rises in his place to vote with the 
opposition. His one vote has routed Senator Norris 
and his forty-seven unterrified and unimpeachable 
heroes. 

We suggest that the Senator from Nebraska 
amend this shocking provision of the Constitution. 
But as he approaches this work, he might cast an 
eye on the Chief Executive. For the occupant of 
the White House is empowered by the Constitution 
to use the veto when in his judgment what Con- 
gress does is unconstitutional or if constitutional, 
unwise. 

Congress consists of 531 members of whom 435 
are in the House of Representatives. Rarely is a 
measure voted on by ninety-six Senators flanked 
by the Vice President and by all the members of 
the House. But it could happen. Whatever the divi- 
sion of the vote, the President can throw every 
measure enacted by Congress into the waste-basket, 
unless two-thirds of the members of each body join 
to pass rejected measure over his veto. Otherwise, 
his power over legislation submitted to him by Con- 
gress is supreme, and cannot be questioned unless 
he is impeached by the House and removed from 
his office by concurrence of two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate. To this one official the Constitution entrusts 
a power greater than that of two-thirds of the Con- 
gress, minus one lone and stoutly recalcitrant mem- 
ber in each House. 

Yet we think that no one but a fanatic will say 
that one man controls the Senate by his vote, that 
one man writes the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
that one man can set Congress at naught. The 
Vice President “controls” by his vote plus forty- 
eight others. The Supreme Court Justice “controls” 
by his vote plus the votes of four of his brethren. 
The President cannot withstand the peremptory 
will of Congress. Ours is a Constitution which wise- 
ly provides checks and balances between the co- 
ordinate branches of government, and sometimes 
they work by a majority vote. 
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WHY ? 


FOREIGN correspondents write us to ask the num- 
ber of the unemployed in the United States. We are 
obliged to answer that we do not know; that as far 
as our researches go, nobody knows. We have 
estimates and we have guesses, and beyond that 
bills to grant billions of dollars to Federal officials 
for the relief of the unemployed. We attack the 
problem of relief without knowing how many need 
relief. It would not be difficult to take a census of ‘ 
the unemployed but the Administration has been 
quick to suppress every attempt to authorize a 
census. Apparently it prefers to “guess.” Why? ; 


CRIME AND RELIGIC 


LONG have we worn the badge of shame as the 
most criminal people in all the world. Present 
trends suggest that we shall long continue to 
wear it. We have checked kidnaping, to some 
extent, but murder and crimes against property 
continue to grow. J. Edgar Hoover, chief of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, said re- 
cently that crime is by far the largest item in 
the national budget, since it costs us about $15,- 
000,000,000 per year. The head of the Chicago 
branch of the Bureau estimates that should 
the present rate continue, 300,000 persons now 
living will be murdered. Making due allowance 
for the vehemence of these officers, detailed to 
fight crime, it is abundantly clear that respect 
for property rights and regard for the sanc- 
tity of human life have nowhere fallen so low 
as in the United States. 

As a people we do not view these shocking 
conditions with equanimity, for thoughtful men 
all over the country are demanding that a rem- 
edy be found. They call for the reform of a 
parole system which sets murderers and thieves 
at large to continue their depredations. They ‘ 
demand that the link between crime and politics 
be broken, that prosecuting attorneys be selec- 
ted for their ability, that juries be chosen with 
greater care, that the police be given full au- 
thority to apprehend criminals, that members 
of the Bar who are in effect partners with pro- 
fessional law-breakers, be expelled from the 
profession. These demands are justified, for 
every one implies the existence of anti-social 
and anti-moral agencies which make peace and 
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SLICK 


SLICK is the term applied by General Johnson to 
certain measures now pending in Congress. What 
he has particularly in mind are the bills for re- 
organizing the departments and the Supreme Court. 
They seem to mean one thing, but they really mean 
another. Washington had a word for it when he 
warned us that attempts to do by indirection what 
the Constitution directly forbade would wreck this 
Government. If Congress is to be made a controlled 
machine for passing laws and the Supreme Court 
another machine to affirm them all, why not ask 
the people openly to tear up the Constitution? 


RELIGIOUS ILLITERACY 


good order in the community dependent upon 
the whim of criminals. 

But not yet have we dared strike at the root 
of the disorder. Here and there a few men, de- 
voted to the public welfare, are brave enough 
to tell us that unless we find some way of giv- 
ing our children an education in religion and in 
morality, this “crime wave” will not be checked, 
but will surge into a mighty sea that may wash 
away the very foundations of society. Yet more 
than ninety per-cent of our children are now 
in schools from which the teaching of religion 
and of morality is excluded, and for generations 
the vast majority of our boys and girls have 
grown into maturity as religious illiterates. 

Crime is bound to increase, despite all legal 
barriers, as long as we leave untouched the 
deeper sources of crime. We must instil into the 
hearts of our children principles of religion and 
of morality. 

“The destiny of this nation is at stake,” said 
the Hon. Alfred J. Talley, of New York, at a 
meeting last week of the National Committee 
for Religion and Welfare Recovery. Judge Tal- 
ley has long urged a plan by which the neglec- 
ted children in our public schools can be in- 
structed daily in the precepts of religion and 
morality. His plan will be attacked, of course, 
on the ground that it means union of Church 
with State. The charge is absurd, but do we pre- 
fer the present reign of crime? The choice be- 
tween religious instruction in the schools and 
crime in every department of life, must be 
made, and made soon. 


: 


UNIONS AND THE LAW 


UNIONS as well as employers must be held re- 
sponsible for their acts. Otherwise collective bar- 
gaining will continue to be a farce. Under the weak 
and impotent control of John L. Lewis, the C.LO. 
unions have brought organized labor to its lowest 
stage. They have violated contracts already signed, 
and have threatened to violate other contracts un- 
less their demands are met. They have set the law 
at naught by their violent deeds and they have 
openly preached coniempt of the courts. From half 
a dozen States come reports that C.1LO. leaders 
have tolerated, if they did not actively plan or abet, 
riots which could hardly be paralleled in brutalized 
Russia. 

If Mr. Lewis has the welfare of organized labor 
at heart, if he has organized the C.I.O. not as a 
means to lift him to opulence and political power, 
but to guarantee the wage-earner protection for 
the least of his rights, he will at once demand legis- 
lation to fix the responsibility of his unions to the 
employer and to the public. For what is now operat- 
ing under his name differs little from planned 
brigandage and rapine. 

One remedy has been offered by Senator Van- 
denberg, of Michigan, in the form of amendments 
to the Wagner Act. The purpose of these amend- 
ments, it seems to us, is to strengthen organized 
labor in all the rights affirmed in the Wagner Act, 
and, further, to protect legitimate labor unions 
against excesses perpetrated by their own mem- 
bers, and against reprisals from without which may 
follow these excesses. 

Senator Vandenberg’s plan would authorize the 
employer as well as the workers to appeal to the 
National Labor Relations Board for an election to 
determine the representatives with whom he must 
deal. Next, it requires that agreements between em- 
ployers and employes be signed, and specifies that 
a strike can be called only by a majority vote of 
all employes. Should any group of employes violate 
the contract, the Board would be empowered to sus- 
pend its right of representation, and during this 
period of discipline it would be forbidden to collect 
dues or make assessments. Finally, the plan pro- 
poses a code of “fair practice” for labor. 

Here we have the heart of Senator Vandenberg’s 
amendments. Under the code a union could be 
penalized if it called a strike “for the purpose of 
coercing or forcing any person to violate any con- 
tract, or the laws of any State, or of the United 
States.” In organizing a union, and in conducting 
a strike, promoters are forbidden to use threats, 
intimidation or any form of violence. All union of- 
ficers and agents must be citizens of the United 
States, and assessments for political purposes are 
forbidden. The general purpose of the code is to im- 
pose the discipline of the law, wherever the dis- 
cipline maintained by the unions and their leaders 
has manifestly failed. 

As Senator Vandenberg writes, the plan is of- 
fered simply as the basis of discussion. To us, it 
seems incomplete in some details—its failure to 
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provide redress when property has been wantonly 
destroyed, for instance—but we welcome it as the 
groundwork of a support which organized labor 
needs very badly. It is perfectly obvious, first, that 
the present reign of violence is heading straight for 
anarchy, and, that the leaders of the C.I.O. are 
either unable or unwilling to check it. The excesses 
in Ohio, Michigan and Pennsylvania have set or- 
ganized labor back fifty years. The attacks of its 
worst enemies among the capitalists could not have 
brought it to the low level to which labor’s pre- 
tended friends have reduced it. Let these riots con- 
tinue, and we may look for a revulsion in Congress 
and in the States, which will destroy all the pro- 
tection which the Wagner Act was intended to give 
to the rights of organized labor. 

While we do not, then, hail the Vandenberg plan 
as the solution of the labor difficulties which at pres- 
ent beset us, the Senator from Michigan is to be 
congratulated for his courage in presenting it. At 
the moment, he and not John L. Lewis is the real 
friend of organized labor. No man is a friend to 
labor who counsels a union to deeds of violence, to 
interference with the rights of the worker, to de- 
fiance of the law and contempt of the courts. We do 
not say that John L. Lewis has counselled these 
unhallowed acts, but it is of record that he is un- 
able to prevent his unions from indulging in them. 

Yet in spite of the record of broken contracts 
and the violence which has accompanied them, the 
Secretary of Labor announced on July 2 that she 
was unable to discern any trace of irresponsibility 
in the C.I.O. leaders. Such statements will not in- 
duce the public to look with favor on organized la- 
bar, nor do they indicate an intelligent grasp of 
the serious problems which organized labor must 
solve speedily, or fail. 

Stand aside, Madam Secretary, Mr. Lewis, and 
let the law take its course. 


LOOTING THE TILL 


ACCORDING to a report issued by the National 
Education Association, lately in convention in 
Detroit, President Roosevelt is about to investigate 
“the whole subject of Federal relations to State 
and local conduct of education.” This report is not 
new, but since offices have been opened in Wash- 
ington, complete down to a staff of experts, for 
the Committee which will conduct the inquiry, per- 
haps something is really going to happen. 

Naturally the officers of the N.E.A. favor the 
project as another scheme to tap the Federal till. 
Should any of these gentlemen ever harbor an edu- 
cational ideal unconnected with dollars and cents, 
he would feel himself false to his great trust. But 
to educators, these Federal-aid plans can bear other 
implications. 

One is that whatever Washington subsidizes 
Washington owns. Another is that the greatest 
curse that could befall education in America is con- 
trol by a parcel of semi-illiterate bureaucrats at 
Washington. The present mixture of ward politics 
and public-school administration is bad enough, but 
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Federal subsidies would bring a deeper corruption 
to every public school in the country. To put them 
into the hands of political traders in Congress would 
not invite destruction but insure it. 


THE FAITHLESS STEWARD 


THAT the parable of the faithless steward which 
the Church reads us tomorrow (Saint Luke xvi, 
1-9) bristles with difficulties, it would be useless to 
deny. There is no unanimity among interpreters on 
the meaning of certain of its texts, and when the 
wise differ we simple folk are apt to be confused. 
Yet, leaving to others the praiseworthy work of 
sifting these vexed texts and of applying them 
exactly, we can read the story and find in it much 
that is spiritually profitable. 

When the grand jury that is our conscience takes 
up the topic of unfaithful stewards, we know that 
we shall figure in the indictment. Almighty God 
has entrusted many precious things to our keeping, 
and it is His wish that we use them, not selfishly 
for ourselves, but primarily for His glory. Some 
people have wealth; others have brains; most of 
us seem to have but little of one or the other; and 
a few gifted individuals in every community abound 
in both. But we are to care for whatever we have. 
While we shall not be expected to do more than is 
possible for individuals with very ordinary gifts, 
we assuredly shall be expected to do what is rea- 
sonably possible. 

Now we are accustomed to excuse our failures 
by saying: “Well, I did the best I could!” Do we 
ever stop to reflect that persons who habitually do 
the best they can quickly become saints? Saint 
Paul might have said that after he had addressed, 
not to much purpose, the philosophers on the Hill of 
Mars, although it is not at all likely that he did. 
Indeed the phrase is almost unknown among the 
Saints. It implies a high degree of meritorious 
effort, and few of us can use it honestly. The Saints 
might, but they never do. 

What we really mean, and ought to say, is that 
we have done our best, after declining to tackle the 
obstacles that stood between us and success. The 
real picture is not that we have struggled hard, but 
that we have dodged a difficulty. It is all very well 
to allow that others may properly use this excuse, 
or this explanation of a failure. But to use it for 
ourselves, implies a considerable fund of laziness 
and pride, mixed with a little mendacity to give 
the whole process some color of truth. Few of us 
habitually do the best we can. In many small 
affairs we are faithless, and thus we prepare the 
way for faithlessness in matters of greater moment. 

The unjust steward in tomorrow’s Gospel is not 
praised for the methods by which he anticipated 
the modern chiseler and racketeer. He is praised 
for having sense enough to know that he had to 
get his accounts as steward ready for inspection. 
We cannot imitate his methods, but we shall do 
well to look to his sagacity and to improve upon 
it. For the day will come, and for some of us it is 
nigh, when the time of our stewardship is ended. 
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AT Home. July 1, the American Merchant Marine 
began working under direct Government subsidies. 
For nine years it has been operating under ocean 
mail “disguised” subsidies. The subsidies are de- 
signed to make it possible for American lines to 
compete with foreign shipping on an equal basis. 
. .. The United States is helping the Brazilian Navy 
with plans and technical assistance in the construc- 
tion of three destroyers, it was announced June 25. 
... June 30, Admiral William D. Leahy apologized 
in a letter to Secretary Hull for remarks concern- 
ing Russia. He said something about the inhabitants 
being “slaves.”. . . June 29, announcement was 
made that 57,943 farmers reduced their debts by 
$46,442,919 in the twenty-one months ending May 
21. . . . June 29, representatives of eleven large 
newspaper associations adopted a resolution stating 
their “unalterable opposition to the closed shop for 
those who prepare and edit news copy and pictures 
for newspapers.” 


THE CONGRESS. June 29, Representative Hook de- 
manded that John L. Lewis eject “Communistic 
leaders” from the C. I. O. . . . The new $1,500,000,- 
000 relief bill just signed by the President gives 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administrator, his eighth 
billion to spend. . . . June 30, Representative Fish 
of New York charged there had been partisanship 
shown in selecting the names of alleged income tax 
evaders, and declared he was willing to appear 
before the Joint Tax Evasion Committee and show 
that President Roosevelt and members of his Cab- 
inet were using loopholes to avoid taxes. . . . June 
27, Senator Vandenberg announced he would intro- 
duce three amendments to the Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act. Under his proposal, employers as well 
as employes will be able to demand elections; any 
voluntary agreement must be put in writing; strikes 
may be called only by a majority vote of all em- 
ployes; breach of contract will carry penalties. 
There will be a “Fair Practice Code” for labor. 
Officers of unions must be American citizens. Com- 
pulsory political assessments will be prohibited. . . . 
The economy wave appeared to be forgotten. The 
Senate restored a $60,000,000 cut made last month 
in the $500,000,000 appropriation for the conserva- 
tion service. . . . June 28, Representative Cox of 
Georgia, criticized the administration’s course in 
the steel strikes. . . . June 28, the Senate Committee 
on Postoffices ended its investigation of the Post- 
office Department’s refusal to deliver parcel post 
food to non-striking employes in struck-plants, 
without consulting Postmaster General Farley... . 
June 29, the Senate ratified two treaties, five con- 
ventions and one protocol negotiated and signed by 
the representatives of twenty-one American repub- 
lics at the conference at Buenos Aires last Decem- 


ber... . June 29, the House passed the $135,000,000 
Farm Tenancy Bill. 


THE PRESIDENT. The week-end of June 25 wit- 
nessed the outing on Jefferson Islands in Chesa- 
peake Bay, arranged by the President to improve 
the relations betweer himself and his party asso- 
ciates in Congress. Democratic senators and repre- 
sentatives journeyed to the island, picnicked 
with the President. . . . June 30, the President 
boarded his special train, got off near Wilmington, 
Del., saw his son, Franklin Jr., married to Miss 
Ethel du Pont, in Christiana Hundred. Eugene du 
Pont, father of the bride, greeted him cordially. 
Alfred, Pierre were absent. . . . June 27, the Presi- 
dent requested an advisory committee to investigate 
the “whole subject of Federal relations to State and 
local conduct of education.” National Education 
Association delegates hailed the news as an indica- 
tion of administration support of Federal aid to 
education. . . . June 29, the President discussed the 
Spanish situation with Norman Thomas, Socialist 
leader. 


THE STRIKE ZONE. June 29, President Roosevelt, 
referring to the current steel strikes, remarked he 
believed the country as a whole was saying of them: 
“A plague on both your houses.”. . . Throughout 
the whole strike sector, despite efforts of the C.I.O. 
to prevent it, the “back-to-work” movement gath- 
ered constantly increasing momentum. June 26, 
18,556 men resumed their jobs in Youngstown. Ad- 
ditional steel mills opened in Canton, Ohio, despite 
a rock-throwing melee and dynamite blasts in water 
mains. Governor Earle, who had ordered the Beth- 
lehem Steel plant in Johnstown to close, shifted, 
permitted it to reopen, beginning June 25, and by 
the 28th the plant was operating on a normal basis. 
June 29, however, somebody set off dynamite and 
ripped open two water mains, forcing the company 
to slow down, pending repairs to the pipe lines. . . . 
Mayor Shields of Johnstown wired President Roos- 
evelt that “followers of John L. Lewis parade our 
streets and highways, terrorizing good citizens and 
insisting they have Presidential support.”’. . . June 
30, C.I.O. leaders issued a call for 40,000 miners to 
march into Johnstown from various sections of 
Pennsylvania “to show the nation” their power. .. . 
Governor Townsend of Indiana arranged a truce 
between the Inland Steel Company and the C.I.O. 
Work will be resumed and continue while the Labor 
Board in Chicago is deciding whether the company 
must sign a written agreement. . . . June 29, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s steel peace board disbanded, after 
its mediation efforts had proven futile. . . . June 
29, Police Chief B. J. Gillen, of Warren, Ohio, 
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signed a warrant charging Gus Hall, C.I.O. strike 
leader, of plotting to dynamite bridges, steel mills, 
homes of non-strikers. It was said Hall ran on the 
Communist ticket in Youngstown in 1935, was sec- 
retary to a Communist candidate for Congress in 
1936. . . . June 25, the Michigan legislature passed 
a new Labor Relations Act, under which only em- 
ployes or officers of the union may picket. Pickets 
may not interfere with entrance to, or egress from, 
a plant. The act diminishes the power of the State 
courts in the matter of issuing injunctions in labor 
disputes. . . . June 26, Governor Davey of Ohio 
declared Secretary of Labor Perkins telephoned him 
to subpoena Tom Girdler, chairman of the Republic 
Steel Corporation and Frank Purnell, president of 
the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, get 
them to Columbus and “keep them there until they 
signed an agreement” with the strikers. In private 
life, this would be called “kidnaping” the Governor 
said. ... June 26, the C.I.O. filed suit in Columbus 
requesting an injunction to bar Governor Davey 
from “using the National Guard to break the steel 
strike.” Governor Davey at first asked the Youngs- 
town plants to stay shut; then changed his position, 
ordered the troops to protect all employes desirous 
of working. 


FRANCE. June 30, the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Senate gave to the new Chautemps Cabinet full 
powers until August 31 to restore the financial situ- 
ation by decree. The Senate had refused to confer 
this power upon former Premier Blum. Finance 
Minister Georges Bonnet said he would unpeg the 
franc from gold, permit it to find its own level. 
When Premier Blum took office there were 3,636 
tons of gold in the Bank of France vaults. There 
now remain 2,504 tons. 7,500,000,000 francs’ worth 
of gold fled from the country during the past month. 
M. Bonnet declared releasing the franc from the 
minimum gold level set by the monetary law of 
last Fall was the only course open. M. Bonnet an- 
nounced other measures to straighten out the finan- 
cial disorder, including balancing the budget, limit- 
ing expenditures. Together with the depreciation 
of French money, a heavy increase in taxation, in 
cost of railroad transport, in the general cost of 
living was predicted. When M. Bonnet arrived in 
France from the United States there were only 
20,000,000 francs in the Treasury. He said the grave 
financial situation resulted from accumulated er- 
rors of many years. . . . The French Government, 
June 29, formally warned the United States it 
might be obliged to withdraw from the tripartite 
monetary agreement negotiated last September 25 
between the United States, Great Britain and 
France. . . . Hotel-keepers throughout France an- 
nounced all hotels, cafes and restaurants would 
close July 3 in protest against the forty-hour week. 


<< = = 
ENGLAND. King George and United States Am- 
bassador Bingham were given high Masonic de- 


grees June 30... . The House of Lords debated the 
new divorce biil, increasing the number of reasons 
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for breaking marriages. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury said as a citizen he favored the law, as 
head of the Church he did not favor it, and there- 
fore he could not vote for it and could not vote 


against it. . . . In the House of Commons, Foreign 
Secretary Eden declared that there is no doubt the 
war materials supplied by Russia to the government 
side in Spain are “very large in quantity.” Prime 
Minister Chamberlain described the European situ- 
tion as “serious but not hopeless,” called for cool 
heads to prevent spreading of the Spanish war... . 
June 28, Commons enlarged Britain’s exchange 
equalization fund from 350,000,000 pounds to 550,- 
000,000. . . . Great Britain, France and the United 
States own four-fifths of the world’s visible gold 


supply. 


GERMANY. June 30, Hanns Kerrl, Minister for 
Church Affairs, assumed complete control of Prot- 
estant Church finances. . Count Konrad von 
Preysing, Bishop of Berlin, forwarded Hitler a let- 
ter protesting against the ceaseless anti-Christian 
agitation. . . . June 24, seven Protestant ministers 
were seized, thrust into jail. . . . June 25, the Nazi 
Government in open court accused Dr. Ludwig Se- 
bastian, Bishop of Speyer, of treason, for sending 
reports of the German situation to the Vatican and 
copies of his pastoral letters to friends in the United 
States. ... The University of Goettingen celebrated 
its 200th anniversary. Most American colleges de- 
clined invitations. Only seven sent representatives, 
whereas twenty were represented last year at Heid- 
elberg. . . . June 24, Adolf Wagner, Bavarian Min- 
ister of the Interior, announced a gradual cessation 
of State funds to Catholic and Protestant churches. 
. .. The ninth Congress of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce opened in Berlin, June 28... . 
Fifty-two of the 108 Protestant pastors arrested 
recently are still in prison. Twenty-five others were 
exiled from their parishes and twenty-eight for- 
bidden to preach. The secret police commenced 
seizing collections in Protestant churches. 


FOOTNOTES. Tension in Russo-Japanese relations 
increased. Foreign Minister Litvinov in Moscow 
promised the Japanese Ambassador Russian forces 
would withdraw from the disputed Amur Islands. 
Three Soviet gunboats then appeared between one 
of the islands and the Manchurian shore. A battle 
ensued, one Soviet ship was sunk. Each side blamed 
the other for starting the clash. . . . Germany and 
Italy refused to consider the idea of England and 
France patrolling the whole coast of Spain. Since 
Germany and Italy have withdrawn from the patrol, 
the only solution appeared to be recognition of 
belligerent status for Franco and Valencia, so they 
could do their own patrolling. . . . June 25, Presi- 
dent Cardenas decreed State control of farms.. He 
ordered cotton brokers to give half their profits 
to the Government. The Confederation of Labor 
opposed Cardenas’ moves toward State socialism. 
... June 29, the German Ambassador to the Vatican 
returned to his post. 
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CONSULT 320 AND 325 


EDITOR: To me the course of your colleague, 
Father Paul L. Blakely, is a bit difficult to follow. 
Not many weeks ago he wrote a magnificent philip- 
pic against Roosevelt’s outrageous scheme to pack 
the Supreme Court, and then an article entitled 
The Union Walks In or the Fords Fade Out in which 
he backs the strong-arm methods of America’s pre- 
mier labor racketeer, John L. Lewis. 

Father Blakely says: “The C.I.0. demands are 
simple. They are (a) higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions, (b) abolition of the speed-up system, 
(c) a six-hour day with a minimum wage of $8, 
(d) job security through seniority rights, (e) abo- 
lition of the Ford service and espionage system, 
and (f) recognition of the union.” What sinister 
motives the union labor leaders are endeavoring 
to conjure up in the demand listed as (e) above, 
I do not know. If by this is implied that an em- 
ployer of labor shall be denied the right to examine 
into the credentials of those seeking employment, 
then is this demand as flimsy as all the others. It 
is evident that if the labor unions are granted all 
contained in the above, then may the owners of 
private enterprises just as well turn the keys over 
to the union leaders, for to all intents and purposes 
they have been deprived without any compensa- 
tion of all their property. 

What I cannot understand is how any man can 
fight as vigorously against Court-packing and then 
turn around and defend the tactics of such men as 
Lewis. Court-packing and civil war both stem from 
the same source, viz., President Roosevelt, although 
in the popular mind Messrs. Farley and Murphy 
are the big actors, but they are only stool pigeons 
for Mr. Roosevelt. 

If the country is ever restored to a basis of rea- 
son, the parts now being played by such men as 
Farley and Murphy will infallibly be remembered 
to the great discredit of the Catholic Church, and 
if we continue in the direction of the totalitarian 
and communistic state, then likewise will the Catho- 
lic Church be the loser, for the first thing that 
will be done by such men as Lewis and his kind 
is to liquidate the Catholic Church, as is being done 
in Red Spain today and everywhere else where the 
Reds are in control. 

Michoacan, Mexico 


RALLY THE RIGHT 


EDITOR: Student’s letter (June 19) prompts me 
to try to make a distinction. If Fascism stands for 
a totalitarian state, as Russian Communism does, 
I agree with him that it is not compatible with 
Catholicism. But I do think there is a type of na- 
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tionalism that is compatible with Catholicism, and 
that it is badly needed in this country. The reason 
that so many citizens of these United States are 
sympathetic with the Left is, it seems to me, be- 
cause there has been so little Rightist leadership 
of a progressive, forward-looking, energetic type. 
The coming American Communism cannot be 
fought by an appeal for a return to the flesh-pots 
of the Coolidge era. 

New York, N. Y. 


DUNCES, CRETINS AND WOMEN 


EDITOR: What chiefly interested me in J. G. E. 
Hopkins article, The Low Estate of Book-Review- 
ing (June 19), was his reference to the New York 
newspapers recruiting their “book-reviewers from 
apprentice literary artists fresh from the hinter- 
lands,” though the characterization of “literary 
artist” sounded funny. licompetence we will have 
always with us, but we ought at least to be able 
to count on fairness and decency. 

When those characteristics have been shown to 
be lacking in a critic or a clique, when in place of 
them we have overwhelming proofs of a patho- 
logical indecency and intolerance, when a critic has 
shown himself to be a monster of inhumanity and 
rural bigotry of which a most rabid Ku Kluxer or 
Black Legionary might be ashamed, when like a 
bad apple such an inhuman critic has spread his 
poison to most of his associates, when a family or 
a clique by its log-rolling and feeding of its own 
narcissism, its back-scratching and its back-knifing 
has made itself for years a curse and a nuisance, 
as far as decent and intelligent criticism is con- 
cerned, one would at least expect that decent critics 
would not pretend they remained ignorant of such 
facts. That is the chief count in the indictment 
against the run of New York critics. 

As far as I am concerned, I have always been 
tolerant of mere stupidity. I feel rather sympathy 
with a critic who may be incompetent but who al- 
ways tries to be fair and decent. I feel intolerant 
chiefly when instead I find phenomenal stupidity 
allied to a barbarous inhumanity and indecency 
and intolerance. Unfortunately that is a state of 
affairs that has existed in New York for years, and 
almost nothing has been said or done about it. 

You can’t expect much from a newspaper in 
which petticoat influence is paramount. One of our 
newspapers has a woman boss, and the wretched 
males employed on it crawl about under the crack 
of her whip. They never know on what day they 
may arrive at the office to find a manicurist or a 
hai-check girl installed as managing editor. The 
head of the literary department is a former stenog- 
rapher. So is the book editor, who boasts of two 
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years of schooling. The department is run by a mob 
of other women who get their thinking from their 
male acquaintances. All their ideas of literature 
are servant-girl ideas. Even when they quote their 
male authorities their sentiments take the servant- 
girl pattern. Is it any wonder that American writ- 
ing is in a low estate, that a first-class book excites 
chiefly bitterness and hostility, that dunces and 
cretins are adored as sacred cows, that “he’s wun 
of the wust writers cos he ain’t got no style” is 
the leading literary locution, that literature is divi- 
ded between the fust writers and the wust writers, 
and that eminent critics who would disgrace a kin- 
dergarten make a living by feeding one another’s 
narcissism? 

Feminism is a wonderful thing in its place. I 
adore the women and am well aware that this 
would be a bleak world without them. But put 
women at the head of anything, and rottenness be- 
comes chronic under them. You could’t get a better 
proof of it than the example to which I am refer- 
ing. One keeps on hoping that mere force of cir- 
cumstances may bring about a house cleaning, that 
is long due. 

New York, N. Y. 


HARLAN OBJECTOR 


EDITOR: I have been disgusted several times by 
the pro-Communist tendency of some of your 
writers—for example, by their defense of the C.I.O. 
and by Paul L. Blakely’s article on Harlan County 
(June 19). 

Let me say before I go any further that I am a 
resident of Harlan County, but am in no way con- 
nected with the coal industry. Father Blakely has 
undoubtedly based his supposed facts upon the La 
Follette investigation. This was one of the most 
onesided, unfair twisting of facts ever put upon 
one community. It was brought about through the 
financial backing and influence of John L. Lewis, 
with Robert LaFollette, a man who has never done 
anything but find fault with and berate established 
institutions, as his chief prosecutor. Not one decent 
citizen of the county was called to testify. The only 
witnesses were malcontents or former convicts who 
would do anything for a price, as pointed out by 
our county judge. Today Bennett Musick, one of 
their chief witnesses is being shunned by the union 
who were so eager to call him their friend a few 
weeks ago. 

Harlan County has a population of over 60,000 
people made up of numerous small camps. What 
sort of law-breaking and vice would not exist if all 
deputies were taken away and you had to call Har- 
lan town, a distance of twenty-five miles or so 
from some towns, for police protection? 

The county attorney he mentions has always 
been a lawyer, and as coal mining is the only or 
at least ninety-five per-cent of the industry of the 
county, why shouldn’t he represent coal firms that 
have always been his patrons? 

The miners do not want the union. They make 
better or at least as large wages as any other field 
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in the country. They are seldom if ever bothered 
by strikes. I can refer you to the recent issue of 
the Young Democrat Magazine or any other un- 
biased writing in regard to conditions in our 


county. 
Pathfork, Ky. 


POOR LITTLE EXILES 


EDITOR: Poor little Basque children! Will they 
not be returned to their own people, now that the 
Insurgents have taken Bilbao and all but a small 
part of northern Spain and the terrors of war there 
are over? Certainly the parents of many of these 
youngsters are still alive, and most of them prob- 
ably have relatives living in northern Spain. At 
the very least, if returned, they would be among 
their own Catholic people. 

Unfortunately for them, however, the Leftists 
and Basque politicians revealed their bad faith at 
the outset by refusing General Franco’s offer to 
guarantee a certain safety zone in Loyalist ter- 
ritory for the women and children if they were 
sent there. Instead they chose to ship these chil- 
dren to foreign lands, and the suspicion is strong 
that they were influenced by a belief that such 
action, apparently forced upon them, would influ- 
ence world opinion in the Leftist’s favor. 

And where were these youngsters shipped so 
unceremoniously? Russia took some, where they 
will be surrounded by the anti-God philosophy of 
that unhappy land. Mexico took its share, where 
it was announced that they will be duly “educated”’ 
in the socialistic schools there. Others were greeted 
in France when they landed by a delegation of 
Leftists singing the Internationale; they responded 
with religious hymns, but who knows how long it 
will be before they too will be singing this song 
of hate and revolution? England received still 
others. 

It is not clear whether or not their exile is to be 
permanent, but such an intention would seem to be 
indicated, at least where they were shipped to such 
distant countries as Russia and Mexico. Poor little 
exiles, victims of Leftist propaganda mania! 

Hartsdale, N. Y. LAWRENCE J. MATTERN 


A READER 


CONTRAST 


EDITOR: While canvassing for students recently, 
I came across a very sad contrast. A professor in a 
State institution told me how much he was struck 
by the deportment of some of the students of our 
Catholic schools at a meeting at the State univer- 
sity. So much so that he plans to send his daughter 
to a Catholic school. 

Place against the above the reason given me by 
a prominent Catholic layman why he is sending his 
son to a Methodist college after finishing high 
school in the public-school system—‘“because our 
Catholic schools are not up to the standard of the 
non-Catholic schools.” 


Spring Hill, Ala. P. H. YANCEY, S.J. 
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MODERN BIOGRAPHERS 
MAKE OVER OUR SAINTS 


ENID DINNIS 








IT was one of the peculiarities of the Middle Ages 
that God was able, so to speak, to make His own 
Saints. The scribe or chronicler, that is to say, who 
set their lives down did honestly aim at showing 
the man or woman whom God had made. He may 
have thought it more respectful to turn a blind eye 
on certain failings in the saint, but the facts that 
he set forth were facts, to the best of his belief, 
not fancies. He was definitely objective, if a little 
lop-sided. 

To-day we are out for the fashioning of our own 
saints. Inside the Church our hands are kept off 
dogma—we may not manufacture “re-statements”’ 
of old truth as those outside do. We are not al- 
lowed to improve on God’s Revelation as shown in 
the antiquated doctrines which, as Chesterton has 
said, have proved their reasonableness by surviving 
long enough to become antiquated. But in the re- 
making of the Saints we still have an outlet for 
this form of egotism over which the Church keeps 
so watchful an eye. 

We love to be able to make our own saints. That 
is to say, to treat the canonized Saints in the mod- 
ern way so that they are not so much re-made— 
their lives restated—as the creations of our own 
genius. 

The old-time hagiographer, with all his faults, 
at least told the story of the person he was writing 
about, not of its reactions on his own mind. We 
are becoming accustomed to regard writing the life 
of a saint rather as a versifier regards the restric- 
tions of the sonnet form. The historical figure forms 
a handicap which is a challenge to our ingenuity. 
It is up to us to show how these peculiar people 
came to be canonized, to build up a hypothesis 
which ingeniously covers the challengeful facts of 
the case; which finds an explanation acceptable to 
ourselves for the quaint characteristics of the ser- 
vant of God who is being subjected to the modern 
treatment. 

It would be most interesting to make our own 
saints, to evolve the type of sanctity suited to our 
own age. We may, at least, try to make a picture 
of the saint of whom we would have the making. 

He, or she, would be essentially normal. A sport, 


certainly. Not an ascetic, for although saints are 
for admiration as well as imitation, asceticism is an 
uncomfortable intrusion into an enjoyable narra- 
tive, and of course the Life would be what the re- 
viewer calls “eminently readable.” For all our mod- 
ernity our conscience can be pricked by an invidious 
comparison between ourselves and the Saints. The 
saint of our making would be far too much of a 
good fellow to cause us unnecessary discomfort. 
He would be human, with all our pet failings tact- 
fully developed to form a basis for sympathy be- 
tween himself and the reader. 

As to the question of his condition in life, sanc- 
tity is universal; therefore it touches the two ex- 
tremes. A saint may be a prince like Francis Borgia 
or a dock laborer like Matt Talbot. But there might 
be difficulties to be encountered intermediately. The 
genteel middle-class, for instance. A saint wearing 
the dowdy trappings of mid-Victorian good be- 
havior! The impenitent student of a book of eti- 
quette! A saint who breathed hard on the elusive 
aspirate! In such a one the universality of saintship 
would have trespassed over the limit. We would 
draw the line at “genteel” saints, although it com- 
pels a situation in which the middle is outside the 
circumference. No. Our saint must either use the 
gloriously uncouth Anglo-Saxon of Mother Julian 
of Norwich in her script or else—decent English! 

But Heaven in making a saint has a disconcert- 
ing way of disregarding this selective operation. It 
regards sanctity in rigid isolation from what is 
supernaturally “neither here nor there.” It is ex- 
tremely hard for us to realize what is neither here 
nor there. In the Church’s eyes sanctity is a simple 
thing. Oneness is its quality—-God’s quality. In 
making our saints we are anxious about many 
things, like Martha with her meal of many courses 
and condiments; and, doubtless, her dismay at a 
crease in the table-cloth or napkin. Our saints must 
be “‘just so.” Correct in every ethical respect. God’s 
Saints are apt to be an enigma to us, like the sister 
who did not share in Martha’s pre-occupations. 
They have the one thing necessary and a great 
many things that annoy us very much. 

Our saints, for instance, would be above all easy 
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to live with, but it has almost passed into an axiom 
that saints are not easy to live with. They are a 
strange crowd, if one may say so respectfully. 
There were the solitaries, Saints who were not con- 
tent with living in solitude but who walled them- 
selves up into anchorholds and achieved sanctity 
under conditions which never should have permit- 
ted them to get away with it. But they did get away 
with it. Mother Julian of Norwich lived shut (if 
not actually walled) up in a cell and stepped out 
into the Infinite. Spiritual folk to-day are feeding 
on the profound theology of her Revelations of 
Divine Love. Our Mother Julian would have been 
addicted to fresh air and exercise, not “a devout 
woman living incluse.” But her scribe sets that 
description most disconcertingly on her book. 

Then, there is Saint John Benedict Labre. We 
can take quite kindly to the idea of a man becom- 
ing destitute for the love of God. But the details! 
Were they inevitable? We have a horrid suspicion 
that they were deliberately encouraged. Our Saint 
John Benedict Labre would certainly have placed 
cleanliness between general godliness and a virtue 
which made one offensive to our neighbor’s legiti- 
mate fastidiousness, even at the risk of an anach- 
ronism, for even crowned heads, like that of Queen 
Elizabeth, were said to suffer from an unhygienic 
mode of coiffure in days other than our own. There 
are some of us would crown the sanctity of our 
medieval saint with a daily tub! 

When the Saints are not definitely provocative 
they are still disconcerting through their possession 
of an elusive quality which remains their secret, 
like the secret of the colors in medieval glass or 
the illuminations in ancient missals. Even the saint 
who did ordinary things extraordinarily well, so far 
from bearing any resemblance to our potential 
creations forms an antithesis to our own saint who 
avoids extremes and enjoys good things in modera- 
tion, as we fondly believe Saint Thomas More did, 
lacking as we do the humor to see that he was pull- 
ing the leg of the world all the time. 

We are brought up against the question: what 
is sanctity? Do we exactly know what we are talk- 
ing about? One might hazard this as our definition. 
A supernatural force producing superlatively cor- 
rect behavior. 

Somehow that definition gives us away rather 
badly. It suggests a human being in his relation- 
ship to his fellow beings, but leaves out sanctity, 
which is the one important consideration. 

We are driven up against the conclusion that 
God thinks His own thoughts when He makes a 
saint. And that sanctity, the quality that invites 
the enjoyment of Divine favors and intimacies, has 
shown a disconcerting independence of the things 
which are not eternal. No! The lives of the Saints 
are best left with those who share with the angels 
their fear of treading on holy ground. 

We are clever biographers. We can give you a 
fine gallery of well-behaved people—heroes, apos- 
tles, martyrs, whose lives are as full of action as 
Martha’s kitchen was full of meats and seasonings. 
There will be only one thing missing, and that will 
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FRANCIS CARLIN 


SOMEWHERE, in some cellar or attic in New York 
City, is lurking at the present moment one of 
America’s finest poets, Francis Carlin. Why he has 
run away from the world, I do not know. Christo- 
pher Morley advertised for him some time ago in 
the Saturday Review of Literature, but he could 
not be found, Mr. Morley, on that occasion, printed 
in his Bowling Green a letter Francis Carlin had 
written to Morley’s daughter on the day of her 
birth. It was a most beautiful letter, as Mr. Morley 
agreed, containing this magical phrase: “Now that 
you are, you shall ever be.”’ But the contemporary 
scene was too much, it seems, for Carlin, and he 
has vanished, I know not where. 

I assume that he is still in New York City be- 
cause a few years ago two friends of mine, a hus- 
band and a wife, came across him by part accident. 
At that time he was sitting in the basement of an 
apartment house, talking to the janitor. 

How Carlin’s first book of poems, My Ireland, 
came to be published is a most extraordinary story 
in itself. He was working at the time as a floor- 
walker in Macy’s. Francis Carlin is his pen-name. 
His name among his associates at Macy’s was 
James MacDonnell. My Ireland, every page of 
which is ear-marked with genius, was first printed 
privately by an Irish printer, a man who merely 
owned a printing press. Someone who got a copy 
sent it to Henry Holt and Company, and one of 
their representatives looked up Carlin at Macy’s 
and got him to give the book to them. It was an 
enormous success, as was his following book of 
verse, A Cairn of Stars. But all of a sudden, with 
no excuse ever voiced to any of his friends, Fran- 
cis Carlin disappeared. 

I remember he turned up, unannounced, on the 
day of my ordination at Weston College in 1928, 
carrying a tooth-brush and an umbrella for travel- 
ing equipment. His remark to me when I gave him 
my first blessing was typical of the kind of thing 
that he says in almost every sentence of conversa- 
tion. “I have looked the matter up statistically,” 
he said “and I have found that it takes three gen- 
erations of noble living to produce a priest. So I 
congratulate your parents, their parents and their 
grand-parents.” 

I remember on that occasion asking him how 
he lived, knowing that he had little or no money. 
“When I was very small,” he said, “my mother, 
thinking it would do me good, wrapped me in a very 
tight belly-band. Whether it did me good or not, I 
do not know. But one thing it did do: it made my 
stomach very small, and so it takes very little to 
feed me.” 

Upon inquiring about his writings I was told this: 
that he is writing constantly; that his models are 
the old Gaels and the Hebrew; that he puts his 
writings faithfully in a large envelope and has writ- 
ten my name on them, and when he dies, they will 
be delivered to me. I have no desire to see Carlin 
die. But I am terribly anxious to see what he has 
been writing and putting in that large paper en- 
velope. L. F. 











BOOKS 


POLITICAL HISTORY 
GROPING FOR STANDARDS 


A History oF AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT: FROM 

THE Crivi. War TO THE WorLD War. By Edward R. 

Lewis. The Macmillan Company. $5 
PROBABLY the best characterization of this latest work 
of Mr. Edward R. Lewis is that it is a discussion of 
many shifting standards, itself none too sure of its 
haven. There is evidently a sincere effort to be objective 
in analyzing the whole sweep of American legislation 
from the post-Civil War amendments to the Constitu- 
tion down to some of the principles of the New Deal. 
This feature of the work is truly scholarly, clear and 
encyclopedic. 

Lawyers, economists and students of political and 
economic sciences may not agree with much that is said 
on the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments, on the Legal Tender, the Income Tax and the 
Recall of the Judicial Decision. They will agree with 
more than they repudiate. There is a fine evaluation, 
informal to be sure, of Theodore Roosevelt, Justice 
Brandeis, LaFollette and other political theorists. There 
is a just criticism of the Socialists Kelly, Spargo, Hill- 
quit among others. Brownson, Willoughby, Woodrow 
Wilson, Laski and many more writers on Political Sci- 
ence, pass in review before his judgment and are fairly 
weighed in the balance. 

However, there is a big breach in the wall of political 
stability which Mr. Lewis defends. For one thing, he 
has failed utterly to understand the value of the old 
medieval ideal of a state. That ideal is a firm one and 
must have supplied him with many a key to the prob- 
lems he is dealing with in his work. The medieval ideal 
of the State held that the State is not master of the 
people, only their servant. What authority the State has, 
it has from the people, freely bestowed, yet not bestowed 
immutably. The government serves the people who have 
only a passing interest in material things. It is for the 
State to safeguard and promote what nature grants. 
But no State may revoke what nature has granted, be- 
cause it is the grant of the Author of nature for His 
own designs. 

While repeatedly in the course of the book there is a 
lack of definiteness in principles, the closing chapter 
particularly is a fine sample of groping for some fixed 
ethical standard, only to end in the conviction that “the 
question has never been answered what happiness is, nor 
do men know what will produce it.” He rejects Hedonism 
as inadequate and Utilitarianism as unsafe. He shows 
his complete lack of secure anchorage when he states: 
“That anything is moral for society which works well 
for society in the long run, I should agree. But that na- 
ture is the final arbiter in every decision of what works 
well, does not follow, unless we broaden the term nature 
to include all the emotions and ideas of men.” 

JOSEPH RouBIK 


A COLLEGE TEXT 
FOR THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


AMERICAN POLITICAL AND SociaL History. By Harold 
U. Faulkner. F. 8. Crofts and Co. $5 
PRIMARILY a textbook for college students this one- 
volume history has been written and arranged by one 
who has had twenty years experience of teaching. Pro- 


fessor Faulkner has squarely faced the issue that con- 
fronts every teacher of American history in the col- 
leges and universities—that the students have all studied 
the subject in high school and resert any suspicion that 
they are merely repeating what they already know. The 
student’s knowledge is often of the vaguest character, 
and he has seldom learnt to use the material at his 
command as a basis for thoughtful judgment. Yet the 
cultivation of this power is the chief justification for 
the study of history. 

In the present text Professor Faulkner has sought, 
steadily and conscientiously, to meet this difficulty. He 
has taught history and not merely written it, and the re- 
sult of his experience appears on every page. The con- 
tents are well arranged and the chapters have stimulat- 
ing titles which are really provocative of thought and 
discussion. At the end of each chapter is a brief but prac- 
tical list of supplementary reading, which would not be 
terrifying to the student who fears to be drowned in 
the waters of knowledge and yet broad enough to chal- 
lenge the most enterprising. The volume concludes with 
a bibliographical chapter in which is given a list of 
the most pertinent works on both the general subject 
and special problems, with a brief but helpful comment 
on each. 

Most important of all there is the story itself. The 
reader experiences a real sense of relief when he finds 
a history which remembers that it is primarily a story 
as complete as possible of the life lived by man in the 
age and in the country which is being treated. King and 
statesman, general, capitalist, farmer, miner, and fac- 
tory hand all come within the ken of the author. “The 
materialistic interpretation of history” has not blinded 
him, nor is he so overwhelmed by “economic trends” 
that he forgets the simple fact that the whole man is 
his subject, and that all these interests act and react 
upon one another. A course in American history under 
Professor Faulkner’s guidance would certainly be an in- 
teresting and illuminating experience. 

The book is, however, not exclusively a college text 
book—though it is to be hoped that many colleges will 
adopt it—but also will be of interest to the general 
reader who wishes to recall and advance his youthful 
knowledge or find a valuable guide to direct his activi- 
ties into new fields. Moruer M. Lawrence, S.H.C.J. 


AFRO-AMERICAN WORLD 
VIEWED FROM A VERANDAH 


THE TENTH MAN. By Edward F. Murphy. The Dol- 

phin Press. $2 
IN the desert of silence that has prevailed, with rare 
exceptions, among Catholic writers concerning the 
Negro, one of the first lions to emit a roar was the Rev. 
Dr. Edward F. Murphy, of the Society of Saint Joseph. 
He began roaring many years ago in brief but thought- 
ful magazine articles. These accumulated in the course 
of time, and so established his reputation as a student 
of Negro life that he was urged to put his ideas together 
in volume form. The comparison of Father Murphy with 
a lion is not meant to imply truculence. His utterance 
is mild-mannered. But though he does not echo the thun- 
ders of Sinai, he manages to do some pretty sharp bit- 
ing, which as a leonine specialty is more effective than 
roaring. 

In this book, recommended by the Cardinal Hayes 
Literature Committee, Father Murphy invites you, as it 
were, to spend a May evening with him in New Orleans 
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on a St. Charles Avenue vine-clad porch, where you can 
see life go by. He offers you the ceremonial cup of drip 
coffee, places you in a comfortable verandah chair and 
shows you the Afro-American world through the win- 
dow of his own experience and imagination. The method 
is ingenious. Through the adventures of a supposed 
young visitor from the North, whom Father Murphy 
had apparently pretty well primed, he introduces you 
to key types in the local colored community. There is a 
Jewish real estate agent, who “knows the Negro” and 
“loves him to a fault”; there is an honest, idealistic col- 
ored school teacher; a competent and generally common- 
sense Southern white physician; a Negro Harvard gradu- 
ate; a white angel; a black poet; a professional Negro 
baiter; a charitable judge, and so on. Through “inter- 
views” with these different types the author conveys his 
items of wisdom and experience. 

Father Murphy is writing for readers in the deep 
Southland, and for that reason (presumably) wraps his 
hard sayings in flowers and romance. But with all his 
circumlocutions his mind is clear enough. White Catho- 
lics have a paramount duty of justice and charity towards 
the Negro; there can be no true charity without adequate 
and genuine justice, and no effective fulfilment of justice 
without the fraternal “handclasp” of charity. 

A careful reader will find many apt sayings which 
linger in the memory. The author is at pains to build up 
the opposing theory before he demolishes it by a well- 
aimed thrust; likewise to give ample credit to all per- 
sons and groups who are concerned with the same ideals, 
so that much information is stored away in small space. 
“We are not a depraved, but a prevented people,” is an 
excellent answer to many a thoughtless charge concern- 
ing crime. “Much social debris,” says Father Murphy, 
“will have to be cleared away before the Negro will be 
widely open to the Catholic approach.” He believes that 
poverty is one of the reasons why justice is denied; that 
“the Church, than which no power on earth can stir 
men’s hearts more deeply for ideals, has a solemn obliga- 
tion to quicken and increase the spirit of justice.” The 
Negro is a victim not of a natural but of an artificial 
division. 

The difficulties that result from this division are ac- 
curately summarized in two carefully worded pages (238 
and 239). While the author rehearses the favorite argu- 
ments for the so-called “parallel civilization,” he shows 
in a few words the illusory character of that unattain- 
able social fiction. 

The Tenth Man is an apostolic book by an apostolic 
man. Its winning and tactful style will attract the fas- 
tidious, and make hundreds of converts to a more Chris- 
tian attitude towards the Negro. JOHN LAFARGE 


EXCITING TITLE 
THAT ENDS WITH TITLE 


A CoMMONER Married A KING. By Baroness de Vau- 

ghan. Ives Washburn, Inc. $2.50 
THE recent excitement in England which led to the 
abdication of Edward VIII was probably the main rea- 
son for the publication of this book. At a time when 
circumstances are most opportune for the sale of thou- 
sands of copies to a scandal-hungry world, it will, un- 
doubtedly, make money for its author and publisher. 
However, there are few points of comparison between 
the case of Leopold II of Belgium, and the empire-shak- 
ing abdication of England’s last Edward. Both, it is true, 
have as their leit-motif, a commoner in love with a king; 
but there, with the exception of the usual court intrigue 
and governmental objections, the comparison must end. 
And, unfortunately for the sensation-seekers, the title 
of A Commoner Married a King will prove to be the most 
exciting part of what is presented as a biographical 
piéce de resistance. 

While there is little or no sensationalism in the story, 
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neither is there much of historical interest; and the re- 
sult is a hodge-podge of badly dramatized episodes in 
the lives of the two protagonists, peculiarly convenient 
ideas on sexual morality, and some rather pathetic at- 
tempts at self-vindication on the part of the Baroness 
de Vaughan. These last may not be the fault of the 
Baroness (she did not write the book: that must be laid 
at the feet of one Paul Faure to whom she told her 
story), but she allowed them to be printed under her 
name. 

Probably the most annoying feature of the whole con- 
coction is the continual beclouding of the Catholic 
Church’s attitude towards concubinage in a general at- 
mosphere of a world well lost for love. “I was young, 
just sixteen. He was King, just sixty-five. We were happy 
for nine years. Four days before he died we were mar- 
ried,” might be one way of epitomizing this true-confes- 
sion story. 

Some day, perhaps, if it has not already been done, 
a writer may record this period in the life of Leopold 
II with proper historical as well as moral perspective. 
A Commoner Married a King is too obviously lacking in 
both to be either history or a worth-while commentary 
on life. Pau J. Haas 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THE ROMANCE OF THE CALENDAR. By P. W. Wilson. 

W. W. Norton and Co. $3 
WITHIN the space of about three hundred pages the 
author has presented an interesting, popular history of 
man’s various methods of measuring his brief moment 
between the two eternities. The treatment is at once 
instructive and entertaining. Writing in a bright, allusive 
style, Mr. Wilson sketches the importance of calendars 
to our civilization and their more striking prominence 
in some of the civilizations of the past. He traces the 
development of many calendar systems, including our 
own, analyzes their origins, weighs their advantages and 
disadvantages, points out their peculiarities and interest- 
ing features. The astronomical bases of the calendar are 
explained in sufficient detail. 

The concluding chapters look to the future and con- 
sider the present plans for calendar reform. These chap- 
ters offer a rather thorough and impartial survey of the 
considerations to be urged for and against each scheme. 
The book is indexed, possesses a chronology of dates 
important in the history of the calendar and is illustrated 
with eleven figures, numerous tables and a ready refer- 
ence calendar for the years 1753 to 1999. 


Spurs To Conversion. By The Rev. Edward M. 

Betowski. Benziger Bros. $2.75 
FATHER BETOWSKI, professor of Homiletics at Saint 
Joseph’s Seminary in Yonkers, N. Y., has chosen an ex- 
tremely apt title for this year’s round of pointed, prac- 
tical homilies for all the Sundays in the year. They are 
indeed “spurs,” in the sense of encouragement, stimulus, 
enlightenment, exhortation to the priest and the layman 
alike to engage in the great work of conversion, con- 
version of the sinner to repentance, of the pagan to 
Christianity, of the heretic and schismatic to the true 
Catholic Faith, of the good but ordinary Christian to 
embracing the higher life of perfection to which God 
has called him. Motives, examples, authorities are cited 
by the author in abundance, while the talks are models 
of that clear, direct, instructive and popular homiletic 
style for which a modern church audience thirst but do 
not always obtain. 

“No less a person than Pope Pius XI,” says Father 
Betowski, “is insisting upon the duty of being convert- 
conscious.” This convert-consciousness should, in the 
author’s opinion, extend to every phase of Catholic life. 
It should transform our personal spiritual ideals, and 




















unite us with the great apostolic intentions of the 
Church. The foreign missions, the conversion of the mil- 
lions of Negroes at home, the apostolate of the laboring 
classes, the neglected young, the dying, the non-Catho- 
lic population of our country: all come within its scope. 
Illustrations are lively and drawn from immediate and 
personal observation; while each talk contains a prac- 
tical suggestion. Any priest or any Catholic Action group 
that will make these chapters the subject of a weekly 
discussion will find the flame of the Catholic apostolate 
oe by them, and a new spirit of enthusiasm as 
a result. 


NEIGHBOR TO THE Sky. By Gladys Hasty Carroll. 

The Macmillan Co. $2.50 
MRS. CARROLL’S novel is mainly of the problems of 
modern life thwarting the ambitions high and not so 
high of two—Luke and Margery—who love one another 
sincerely and faithfully, but whose characters are so 
oppositely poled that these problems are thereby com- 
plicated the more. Real love and sterling honesty bring 
them through to a finish which many would not call 
success, because it was an honest starting-over. Luke 
and Margery, however, know that it is success, because 
it is based upon truth to high principles. The surprise 
to some readers—those used to the indwelling and work- 
ing of Divine grace—will be that Luke and Margery got 
so far as they did apparently unendowed by super- 
natural motives. 

Mrs. Carroll’s book is neither preachment, however, 
nor propaganda, but it deals some effective blows upon 
the shameless head of the charlatans pretending to be 
devoted to higher psychological research, but who in 
reality are only self-aggrandizers in the name thereof 
and at the expense of the repute of sincere educators. 
The author has many talents—one outstanding: her 
power to make beautiful places live. Her book is much 
worth while. 


THe DuMaurigrs. By Daphne duMaurier. Doubleday 

day Doran. $3 
A spicy chronicle, starting with the amours of a royal 
duke and a pretty “actress,” tells us about a family which 
has gained some distinction in the theatre and the arts. 
It is droll rather than clever, a little more smirking than 
smart and stained rather than soiled. The author takes 
a certain girlish pleasure in the fact that her ancestors 
would not have been invited to Queen Victoria’s garden 


parties. 


THe Priest, Gop AND THE WorLD. By Dom Francis 

Augustine Walsh, Ph.D. Benziger Bros. $1.50 
THIS book is a commentary on the Encyclical Letter of 
Pope Pius XI on the Priesthood. During his Pontificate 
His Holiness has issued a series of remarkable encycli- 
cals dealing with the problems of modern life, and his 
encyclical on the Priesthood is a natural supplement to 
all of them. In it he sets forth the office and power of the 
Priest, he stresses the need of learning and scholarship 
among the clergy, and he lays great emphasis on the 
singular care that must be had in seminary training. 
He speaks, too, with great feeling of true Catholic homes 
where priestly vocations are fostered. Throughout the 
Encyclical there is a constant insistence upon personal 
holiness, as the Holy Father exhorts the clergy to piety, 
to detachment from worldly things, to zeal, to “tender 
compassion toward the unfortunate of every kind.” 

The Encyclical is of permanent and inestimable value, 
and it should be read frequently and pondered by every 
priest and seminarian for the instruction and the in- 
spiration that it offers. Dr. Walsh hi.s presented the En- 
cyclical with clear-cut divisions and subdivisions, and he 
has included within the text itself his own notes and 
counsels. These offer some fine suggestions as to the way 
in which one might develop one’s own reflections when 
reading or meditating upon the Encyclical. 

The book contains also an excellent preface by Arch- 
bishop Murray and a useful bibliography of books and 
magazine articles on the priesthood. 


ART 








IN two recent issues of the New Yorker appeared an 
article and a reply which should be of general interest to 
everyone concerned with architecture or the fine arts. 
The occasion of this brief controversy was the recent 
completion of a branch office of the Dry Dock Savings 
Institution in New York City. This branch office, loca- 
ted at Fifty-ninth Street and Lexington Avenue, is a 
large L shaped building having its main facade on the 
avenue. The building is constructed of very fine mate- 
rials, and evidently represents an attempt on the part 
of the bank to achieve an architectural monument of 
some importance. Mr. Lewis Mumford, the able critic 
of art and architecture, devoted his most recent discus- 
sion of the arts very largely to this building. I had seen 
the building before I read Mr. Mumford’s remarks con- 
cerning it, and confess although I thought it quite com- 
monplace in design, the general total was happy. 

When I read what Mr. Mumford had to say on the 
subject, I confess that my deep admiration for his judg- 
ment led me to think that perhaps I was mistaken. 
He envisions as a proper design for a bank what he 
describes as a “gold-fish bowl” arrangement, not only 
because this would give more light to the interior, but 
also because it is an excellent form of insurance against 
robberies. He proceeds to condemn utterly the tradi- 
tional arrangement of small windows used in this new 
bank building and he also refers most disparagingly to 
the colored relief which adorns the space over the main 
entrances, behind a series of columns. It is unquestion- 
ably true that this decoration is largely hidden by the 
columns in front of it, and the design of the main 
facade would certainly have been improved if the por- 
tico arrangement had been omitted so as to let the 
polychromed relief count for its full value. 

In the current issue of the same magazine appears a 
long letter of protest from a reader objecting to Mr. 
Mumford’s criticisms of the building. I must confess that 
I could sympathize with the writer of the letter, since 
after all the building in question is distinguished if only 
because it is much better than what is generally done. 

All of this in itself is only of local interest, and means 
little to those who do not live in the neighborhood of 
New York, but it seems to me there is a moral to be 
drawn from both the criticism and the rejoinder which 
constantly needs reiteration. What it really comes to is 
this: there are two types of criticism, which might be 
described as criticism “in the eyes of God”—or from 
the point of view of an absolute standard. Criticism of 
this kind is likely in our day to be almost entirely nega- 
tive, since so little art or architecture is produced which 
is not vitiated by some departure from sound principle. 
There is little question that this variety of criticism has 
its uses, but it must surely be relieved by the second, 
more humdrum type, which consists in appraising work 
done in the light of what is generally done rather than 
in the light of rigorous absolute principles. 

Catholics often are very critical of our ecclesiastical 
buildings. They have a right to be so, and certainly I 
should be the last to defend the artistic quality of the 
great majority of our churches or schools or hospitals. 
But these same Catholics are very likely to base their 
criticisms of what the Church does artistically and archi- 
tecturally in this country upon comparisons with work 
which was done many centuries ago in a healthier in- 
tellectual atmosphere. And this is not in any sense a fair 
criticism. What we should do, to be fair, is to compare 
our churches and religious buildings, not with the cathe- 
drals of France, or the Roman basilicas or even more 
with contemporary work in Austria, Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries, but rather with other forms of 
architecture contemporary with our own both in time 
and in place. Harry Lorin BINSsE 
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FILMS 








SING AND BE HAPPY. This is a fine compound of 
lighthearted comedy and tuneful music, plotted against 
the much maligned business of radio advertising. Be- 
sides carrying on a profitable persecution of listeners-in, 
it seems two rival advertising agencies have spent not 
a little time balking each other. When both compete for 
the same contract, the president’s offspring enters the 
picture and eventually boy and girl merge when the 
boy’s father attempts to outdo his rival by unethical 
tactics. Anthony Martin, cast as a bandleader, gives the 
production considerable of a lift by his pleasant sing- 
ing, in fact the musical numbers are a large factor in 
the entertainment. Lea Ray and the always capable 
Helen Westley are in support and Joan Davis and Chick 
Chandler make a cleverly amusing team. The film is de- 
signed for lighter moments and is recommended for gen- 
eral patronage. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


THE GREAT GAMBINI. A better than average murder 
mystery is built around the successful prediction of sud- 
den death by what vaudeville used to call “a mental 
marvel.” The Great Gambini, a night club entertainer, 
advises a young lady that her fiancé will not live to 
marry her on the morrow. Prophecy suggests participa- 
tion when the victim is murdered on schedule and the 
mentalist is suspected along with the intended bride, her 
father and a jealous suitor. Gambini, with singularly 
bad judgment, demonstrates the innocence of all the 
suspects but himself. The picture is interesting even if 
the solution of the crime demands neither second-sight 
nor extreme acuteness on the part of the audience. A 
measure of suspense is maintained and the several char- 
acterizations are well conceived. Akim Tamiroff makes a 
good deal of a sinister role and is supported by Marian 
Marsh, John Trent and Genevieve Tobin. There is a re- 
venge motif in the story which strengthens the generally 
adult flavor that permeates the entire production. (Para- 
mount) 


EVER SINCE EVE. The newest Marion Davies vehicle 
goes rather far back in movie history for its plot as well 
as its star player. The antiquated device of transform- 
ing a pretty secretary into a bespectacled frump for the 
dramatic purpose of unveiling her again to the enrap- 
tured surprise of an apparently astigmatic employer is 
no longer vigorously amusing. It dates back at least to 
a piece called His Secretary which the now Shakespearian 
Miss Shearer may recall with a pang of remorse and 
deserves to be laid at rest in whatever in Hollywood 
corresponds to Cain’s Warehouse. What comic content 
the film retains falls to the expert handling of Patsy 
Kelly and Frank McHugh, who provide moments of 
hilarity. Robert Montgomery has little to do bus register 
charm and nonchalance while Miss Davies carries on her 
little masquerade. Good direction and the usual?y smooth 
production help the picture, which is family entertain- 
ment, as far as it goes. (First National) 


BANK ALARM. The eternal conflict between crime and 
the law takes a new lease on audience interest in this 
epic of the ubiquitous G-men. A gang of bank robbers 
are found to be so much better tacticians than the local 
police that the Federal Department of Justice takes over 
the hunt. Aided by a girl reporter, the chief makes the 
latest bank holdup the starting point of his investigation 
and uncovers evidences of an inside job. His sister, who 
is infatuated with the leader of the gang, is kidnaped 
but the detective persists in his duty until a grand cap- 
ture is effected. It is a routine adventure, well played 
by Conrad Nagel, Eleanor Hunt and Vince Barnett, and 


suitable for the family. (Grand National) 
Tuomas J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 


BIRTHS of events mounted high... . 


A visiting artist declared beauty reaches its climax as 
the sunrise bejewels dewed ranches... . 


A Hollywood wit said a movie at the Chinese Theatre 
was so bad the footprints walked out of the concrete. .. . 


A fisherman, looking for trout, angled a ten-dollar bill 
out of the Wabash River. It may have been thrown in 
the river by one of those tax dodgers... . 


California newlyweds started life with three cents capi- 
tal. The United States Treasury must envy the young 
couple—with that much money to the good. 


An automobile ran over, killed a fish near Ithaca. The 
poor fish was the first sea-going sucker to join the huge 
highway holocaust... . 


Genghis Khan, ancient Mongolian warrior, was publicly 
stigmatized as the inventor of the necktie. Suspicion that 
he also sired the polo shirt was expressed. Admirers of 
Khan felt they could clear his reputation of these 
charges. ... 


An inability to distinguish between city streets and the 
stratosphere was noticed on the Pacific Coast. “Was I 
going too fast?” a Seattle truck driver asked the arrest- 
ve policeman. “No,” replied the officer, “just flying too 
ae 


In New York, an electric current of 75,000 volts passed 
through a man’s body for several minutes; yet he was 
brought back to consciousness. A method of saving from 
death men sitting on the electric chair may grow from 
the incident, observers felt... . 


A tendency to play with dynamite was spreading. In 
Nebraska, an employe used a sledge hammer to open 
a box of explosives. In New York a little baby found 
four sticks of dynamite, played with them. In the strike 
zone, Communist organizers for the C.I.O. also played 
with dynamite. ... 


A heated dispute flamed forth in New York. The Society 
for Banishing Dogs sought to drive canines from dwell- 
ings as disease carriers. Dog lovers, replying, said dog 
fleas do not bite humans, are satisfied with biting dogs. 
The canine devotees characterized humans as notorious 
disease carriers, dangerous for dogs to have around; 
demanded that humans be ejected from apartments... . 


In Schenectady, the play schedule of the Mohawk Drama 
Festival was almost wrecked when a cleaning woman 
sent the beautiful model of a stage setting for “Twelfth 
Night” to the incinerator. She said: “I thought it was 
a doll’s house and it didn’t look just right in a man’s 
college.” Efforts to send the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment to the incinerator continued in Washington... . 


Little Things That Cause Chagrin: A landlady in Toron- 
to had to pay twelve dollars for the gas used by one of 
her roomers in committing suicide. . . . Fierce storms 
were reported on the planets Jupiter, Mars; said to be 
heading this way. ... A divorce on the grounds of sour 
bassoon notes was granted in New England. A bassoon- 
ist’s wife threw dishes at home. The more she threw, 
the sourer grew his notes in the orchestra. ... A young 
boy in Georgia, wandered away, was attacked by ants. 
... A Northwest baby was born with a broken arm, has 
to wear a little splint. THE PARADER 














